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KANSAS CITY Both John P. and H. A. 
CONVENTION Wallace are at Kansas 
City to keep in touch with events there 
as they effect farm interests. In Odds 
and Ends on Page 5 the editor comments 
on some early developments. 


PROTEST ‘The corn belt has been full 
MEETINGS of protest meetings against 
the veto for the last two weeks. A typ- 
ical meeting of this sort took place at 


Fort Dodge last week. An account is 
given on page 6. 
WITH FLOOD There is a big install- 


ment this week and a lot 
ot pictures on Flood’s trip across the 
Sahara by motorcycle. The article 
starts on page 3. Be sure to read how 
Wilson patched up the motorcycles when 
they broke down. 


HOG CYCLE Up at Ames last week, 
CONFERENCE a conference was held 
between packers and producers and col- 
lege people on the nature of the hog 
cycle and ways of flattening it out. The 
editorial on page 4 reports the meeting. 


IN AFRICA 


CATTLE ON Every farmer who. uses 

GRASS pasture as an important 
factor in his feeding program will want 
to check over the results obtained in ex- 
periments in this field by the Missouri 
Experiment station. Jay Whitson went 
down .to Columbia to look over the re- 
sults, and gives a summary in the article 
on page 6. 


MORE ABOUT Another installment of 
THE AIR TRIP the log of the air trip 
over Iowa appears on page 7 this week. 


MANGE Has mange been bothering 
IN HOGS your hogs? The article on 
page 9 gives the experiences of a practi- 
cal hog raiser with various methods of 
treatment. 


MORE REWARDS Another chicken thief | 


FOR THIEVES got his come-uppance 
_in Scott County the other week. As usual, 
a reward was. paid by Wallaces’ Farmer 
to the man who furnished the information 
leading up to his arrest and conviction. 


HANDLING THE A good mahy more 

COMBINE farmers in the corn 
belt are using the combine this year. The 
article on page 10 makes some sugges- 
tions as to changes in practice that need 
to be made to adapt it completely to corn 
belt conditions. 


THE NEW Are you reading Upgrade? 
SERIAL There’s an installment this 
week on page 11, with a synopsis to start 
the story if you haven’t been reading it. 


HEARTS AND Every weman reader will 

HOMES read with interest the 
timely article on putting up strawberries, 
which appears in the Hearts and Homes 
department on page 12 this week. It has 
some new suggestions in it. 


PROFITS FROM Are you reading what 
LIVESTOCK Rambler says about 
breeding livestock fn the next to the last 
page of each issue? Every livestock man 
ought to form the habit of reading these 
items. Start this week on page 23. 





Five-year-old Freda came marching 
home from Sunday school carrying a small 
paper bag half full of chocolates, which 
she flaunted in the startled eyes of the 
family. ' 

“Freda!”” exclaimed her mother, on be- 
holding the chocolates, “wherever did you 
get those?” She had given her daughter 
a nickel for the collection and suspected 
the worst had occurred. 

Freda looked up in great surprise. ‘I 
bought them with the nickel you gave 
me,” she said. “The minister met me at 
the door and got me in for nothing.” 





“IT have no more confidence in women.” 

“Why not?” 

“I put a matrimonial advertisement in 
the paper and'one of the replies was from 
my fiancee.” 





Lowest twine cost in years 
=if you buy PLrymoutrH <& “RED Top” | 
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OU can bind 1,920 more bundles per bale with Plymouth <> ‘‘Red Top”’ than with any 
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‘Standard”’ twine. Look at the arithmetic. 


Plymouth <> ‘‘Red Top”’ twine is guaranteed to run 
The best ‘Standard’? twine runsonly. . ..... 


Fidnce “Red Top’ pives.an cues i. SS. 













































. 28,800 feet per bale 
24,000 feet per bale 


. 4,800 feet per bale 








Now, since 2% feet of twine binds one bundle of 
wheat, with 4,800 extra feet you bind an extra 1,920 
bundles. Even at a cost per pound somewhat above 
“Standard’’, you pay less “Red Top” to bind any 
given acreage because you get 20% extra footage. 

Moreover, ‘‘Red Top”’ is spun from a higher grade 
of fibre. This makes it stronger and evener, saves 
breaks and loss of time. S seal winding avoids tan- 
gling. Every ball is so marked that you are sure to put 
it in the twine can right end up. 

“Red Top” brings you, in the fullest degree, all six 
points which have made Plymouth twines famous. 





Plymouth Twine is spun 500, 550, 600 (Red 
Top) and 650 ft. to the pound. Each and every 
grade is guaranteed to be 6 point binder twine, 


The Plymouth Six Points. 


Length—full length to the pound as guaranteed 
on tag; 


1 


Strength—less breaking, less wasted time, less 
wasted grain; 


Evenness—no thick or thin spots—no “grief”; 
Spécial Winding—no tangling; 
Insect repelling—you can tell by its smell; 


Mistake-proof—printed ball—and instruction 
slip in every bale, 








Like a bumper crop—it pleases everybody. 


PLYMOUTH. .............. 


Plymouth binder twine 
is made by the makers of 
Plymouth rope. 





Company 


North Plymouth, Mass. 
Welland, Canada 





















Rain never waited | 


Why should you? 
Write — Wire or Phone Today 


If you have grain in the field — insure that you turn it into 
money at the bank. 


Why take a chance on the weather—the Finest—Fastest— 
Cleanest Thresher — from the Red River Special Line — is 
waiting for you. Write, wire or phone our nearest branch 
today for the new low prices on the 28x46, the ideal machine 
for farm and neighborhood threshing. 


The phone toll will be reversed. A wire can be sent collect. 
We pay the charges on either. 


NICHOLS.{ SHEPARD 


In Continuous Business Since 1848 
296 Marshall Screet, Battle Creek, Michigan 


1500 to 1510 N. Adams St. 1323 Hickory St.,Station A 331-41 S. W. Sixth Street 
Peoria, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. : Des Moines, lowa 
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Kill Rats | 
ae ats. 
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Without Poison 

| A New Exterminator that is 

| Absolutely Safe to use Any wherd 

' Will not injure human beings, livestock, dogs” 

cats, poultry, yet is deadly to rats and mie 

every time. 

Poisons are too dangerous 
K-R-O does not contain arsenic. phosphorth | 
barium carbonate or any deadly poison. Made 
of powdered squill as recommended by the US 


~ Dept. of Agriculture in their latest bulletin a 
~ “Rat Control.” 
















“One of our customers just told us be 
gathered 105 dead rats on hisiarm from u 
a 2-ounce package 0! -R-O. We hear 
many finding 30 or 40 rats after using K-R-O, 
whi 4 is highiy successful and should pl 
you."’ Wolgamot’s Drug Store, Kuch wood, 
7Sc at your druggist; sarge size (four times 
much) $2.00. Sent postpaid direct from us if deat 
as 













cannot supply you. Sold on money: 
- guarentee. The K-R-O Looe cacld 


K=R=Q 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY — 
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big pot of rice and raisins to start 

_ things off.”’ 

_ While I gathered up some wood 

and started a fire, Jim carried on 

the following expurgated conversa- 

tion with himself: ‘‘Now, let’s see. 
Tf Thad three short pieces of strap 


der Its, Poe but how ean I drill 
_ oS in strap iron when I’ve got 
mdi; 8 
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BY MOTORCYCLE ACROSS THE SAHARA 


Jim Wilson Sets a World’s Record as an Emergency Repair Man 


mas dinner in the lonely desert fort at 

Goure, French Occidental Africa, for that 
was the kind of a dinner that usually has the 
morning after. Our French soldier host and my 

ner Jim and I stood on the lookout tower of 
the rambling, flat-topped fort that squatted 
there on top of a barren dune on the edge of 
the Sahara desert. There lay Africa. 

‘It’s only about eighty-nine miles to Maine 
Soroa by that camel route yonder,’’ said our 
friend, pointing to a heart-breaking trail that 
struck off across the dunes to the eastward. 
“But youll have to go the other way—and 
that’s about two hundred miles. It’s a good 
road that way.’’ 

We started bravely off from Goure and drove 
the forty miles back to the fork. From there the 
trail was being made into a proper auto road. 
Black dirt had been carried from the occasional 
“eyvettes’’ or basins and spread upon the 
sandy caravan trail, making a good, surfaced 
road.. That is, it would have been good if the 
hard, black clods had been rolled down or even 
driven over by an occasional automobile. But 
we were the first thing on wheels that had ever 
been over those cracks and humps, and we had 
to bump along ‘in low gear all the time. 

Finally, crack! One of the supporting rods 
under my luggage carrier broke smack in two! 
No wonder, with the weight of twenty gallons 
of gasoline pounding down upon it, but we had 
no other place to carry the load—and not a re- 
placement or a garage within days. It looked 
bad for the roving boys in Africa. 


Jim’s Knack for Nursing Machinery 


Now my partner, Jim, like everyone else, has 
a few strong points, and a knack for nursing 
machinery along and keeping the wheels turn- 
ing around is one of them. He can do more with 
amoukey wrench and a pair of pliers with per- 
haps a hack-saw and a soldering iron, than 
Aladdin did with his lamp. And he had plenty 
of practice on our trans-African motorcycle 
trip to keep his hand in all the time. I’ve spent 
years handing him tools and running after bits 
of wire for him to use in tying connecting rods 
onto crankshafts or to bush up a failing gener- 
ator; and every time, sooner or later, the wheels 
Start turning again, and my faith in Jim’s 
monkey wrench wizardry has grown. But I was 
afraid he was stopped this time—and the ex- 
pedition, too. 

- “Well, can you fix it?’’ I finally mustered 
up enough courage to make the inquiry. 

“Sure! Fix it some way. Haven’t 
got the slightest idea how to go 
about it yet, tho. Better boil up a 


T WAS the morning after ‘“‘le grand”’ Christ- 





iron just the right length and with 
es in just the right places, I 
ould bolt ’em on as splints and 
brace the broken part to the rest 
the frame. Might throw away 
that side car fender and cut some 
Pleces off the fender braces with 
k saw. I could use those fen- 


heed a forge, Pop,’’ he yelled. 
as too busy skimming the 


By Francis A. Flood 














Flood in his anti-sun outfit—Goggles, helmet, 
spine pad on shirt, red cloth hanging 
from helmet. 


little bugs off the top of the rice water to hear 
him. Besides, I had no forge. ‘‘ And a bellows, 
and an anvil, and a hammer.’’ 

That stopped him for about five minutes. 
Then he emptied a five-gallon can of gasoline 
into our two motorcycle tanks and cut the top 
off the empty tin with his jack-knife to make 
a small square basin. He took some of our pre- 
cious water supply and some black dirt from 
the road surface and made a batch of thick mud. 
He lined the basin with the mud, eut a hole in 
the bottom, and yelled to me, ‘‘Got a forge 
now.” I kept skimming off the bugs. 

Then he took the handlebars from one motor- 
eyecle and dismounted the rubber grips, the 
gasoline and spark levers and all the other gad- 
gets until he had left only the handlebar itself, 





simply a piece of hollow piping about three 
feet long. He stuck one eurved end of this up 
thru the hole in his forge and covered all the 
regt of it over with dirt except the other end, 
which curved up an inch or two above the 
ground. Then he yelled to me again: ‘‘Got a 
bellows now, and you’re it.’’ I was to lie on 
the ground and blow thru those handlebars— 
an-improvised human bellows. 

There were no rocks around and so Jim drove 
the hatchet into a log for an anvil. A little 
monkey wrench and a pair of pliers were his - 
blacksmith’s hammer and tongs. He made some 
charcoal and then cut off his pieces of strap 
iron with the hack-saw and the fun began. 

There was no spreading chestnut tree above 
our desert blacksmith shop. There in the boil- 
ing noonday sun I lay on the ground and blew 
into that handlebar, puffing and sweating like 
a glass-blower making windshield glass. Jim 
burned all the red hair off the backs of his 
hands trying to hold one of those little pieces 
of iron in the hottest part of the forge. The 
iron turned red, then pink, and finally almost 
white—and so did I, with all intermediate 
shades between. 

‘**All right,’’ Jim would yell, and I’d blow 
one final blast. Then I’d sit up and grab the 
pliers and hold the little piece of iron on the 
hatchet while he pounded away with his light 
monkey wrench and punch, trying to make 
holes for bolts. It was a long, long process for 
each hole, and there were two holes for each 
piece of iron, and three pieces of iron! It took 
hours there in the sun that blistering afternoon. 


It Might Hold—Only 2,000 Miles to Go! 


But, like everything else good or bad, it was 
finished at last. I soaked my dried-out mouth 
and Jim bandaged the broken luggage carrier 
with our manufactured splints and braces. 
Then we lashed on the case of gasoline and 
started jolting down the road again. It might 
hold—and, besides, we had only about two thou- 
sand miles yet to go. 

The next day at noon—those little diversions 
seemed always to happen in the hottest part of 
the day—my rear Wheel began to wabble. I 
stopped and called my mechanician. 

‘Broken rear axle,’’ he diagnosed immedi- 
ately, and then added a few informal remarks 
about those hard, rough roads which I have not 
room here to repeat. ‘‘But we’ve got those two 
spare axles we had made in the railroad shops 
in Zaria.”’ 

He took out the broken axle, screwed off the 
cones and nuts, and slipped off the 
roller bearings, and I handed him 
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Jim fixed up a blacksmith shop out of odds and-ends when the 


luggage carrier broke down. 


the spare. That’s my job, handing 
Jim the tools and trying to make 
him clean his hands afterward on 
something other than his trousers or 
the canvas rice bag, or the cover of 
his sun helmet. 

And then Jim broke the news. The 
spare axle, turned out by native la- 
bor on a railroad lathe, was too big! 
It was just enough too large so that 
the cones and nuts couldn’t be 
screwed on. 

We couldn’t even leave our lug- 
gage and drive back for repairs, as 
we could have in the ease of the lug- 
gage carrier. We didn’t have food 
enough for me to wait there for the 
days and days it would take for Jim 
-to go back to have another made. I 
might train in with a big family of 


natives who (Concluded on page 16) r. 
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TWO JOBS 


HE disconcerting thing about time is that 
it keeps moving. Most of us want to stand 
still. We can’t! The man who was making 
beaver skins into hats back in pre-Civil war 
days thought he had one of the most stable and 


prosperous businesses in the country. Styles 
changed on him. Folks wore felt hats instead. 
Unless he was ready to follow demand, he went 
bankrupt. 

The same thing happened to carriage makers 
when the automobile came along; to stage coach 
people when the railroad came; to some rail- 
roads when the truck, the bus and hard roads 
arrived. Farmers have had the same experi- 
ence. Try to sell at Chicago the kind of over- 
weight, toothpick-legged, belly-sagging hog 
your father once proudly fed out. 

The farmer has to watch out for two things. 
He has to keep step with the procession; he 
must learn to supply what the market wants. 
At the same time, if he is smart, he must learn 
to guide the procession his way, to prove to the 
market that it wants what he’s got. 

And here we’ll have to talk about California 
again. Some of their co-operatives have their 
weak spots; all of them have their troubles; 
but does anyone think we would be eating all 
the oranges and all the raisins we now eat if 
those co-operatives hadn’t told us to? They 
have supplied a well grown, well packed prod- 
uct; they have also convinced us that we ought 
to eat it in larger quantities than ever before. 

How closely do our pork producers follow 
changes in the consumer’s appetite? What do 
we do to persuade the consumer to eat bacon 
rather than some processed breakfast food, to 
use lard in cooking rather than vegetable short- 
ening, to get his iron in a slice of ham rather 
than in raisins? Just about nothing. The dairy 
people do better, and wage a vigorous battle 
against substitution of cocoanut oil for butter. 
Yet, measured by really effective standards, we 
fall short in every farm field on this score. 

One fact sticks out. Only when the pro- 
ducer controls the marketing and processing 
of his product most of the way to the consumer 
is he in a position to keep step with the con- 
sumer’s tastes and to influence those tastes. 
Perhaps it doesn’t have to be this way; but, at 
present writing, that’s the way it is. To the 
hog producer, it raises this question: Must we 


own our own packing plants in order to do for 
pork products what has been done for oranges? 
Or can some sort of a working agreement be 
made between packer and producer that will 
have the same effect ? 

We don’t know the answer. Probably no one 
else does. Yet all of us had better start figur- 
ing it out. The farmer is going to haye many 
unhappy moments unless he is prepared both to 
influence the changing eating habits of the 
public and to satisfy them. 





GIRLS’ FOUR-H CLUB CONTEST 


VER since the Girls’ Four-H Club move- 
ment started in Iowa, Wallaces’ Farmer has 
taken an active interest in its promotion. It 
is our desire to encourage and stimulate the 


activities of our young folks. We are proud of. 


the splendid record these girls have made and 
the fine interest they have shown in carrying 
on Four-H Club activities. 

With this thought in mind, we announce four 
prizes for Girls’ Four-H Club achievements, 
aggregating $100 in all. To the club making 
the best record, we offer $50 in cash, to be used 
as the club may see fit. To the club making 
the second best record, we offer $25; to the 
third, $15, and to the fourth, $10. 

With Miss Josephine Arnquist’s co-operation 
we have worked out a score card for these clubs. 
Particulars concerning the contest and copies 
of the score card will be sent on request. 

Miss Josephine Wylie, editor of our Home 
Department and Four-H pages; Josephine 
Arnquist, Iowa state leader for the Four-H 
Club girls, in connection with one other judge, 
whom these two judges will select, will act as 
judges of the contest. The awards will be made 
as soon after May 1, 1929, as the records can 
be checked and proper credit given to each 
club which enters the contest. This will prob- 
ably be at the time of the Four-H Girls’ short 
course, which is held in June. 

Six hundred of the one thousand points al- 
lotted to our score card will be awarded:on the 
basis of what the club is able to do between 
now and May 1, 1929. The remaining four 
hundred points will be awarded on the basis 
of the results of all work that has been done 
since the club organization was started. There 
is a chance for new clubs to win over old estab- 
lished ones, provided the new ones dig in and 
work hard on those things which make up the 
six hundred points. 

We trust that our contest will have a large 
number of entries. The more that compete in 
the contest, the greater will be the interest, and, 
likewise, we believe, the greater the achieve- 
ments of the various clubs. Any questions any 
of the clubs desire to ask, we will be glad to 
answer. We ask the co-operation of all clubs 
in making this contest a success, and we feel 
sure we will have it. Fill out your entry blank 
and mail it to Wallaces’ Farmer Four-H Club 
Contest Department, Des Moines, Iowa. 





PLANNING THE VACATION 


ANOST of us delay our plans for vacations 
until we see just when it is going to be 
easiest for us to get away from home. In a 


week or two now, the work on most farms will | 


be far enough along so we can see daylight 
ahead. Right about that time, on June 29, our 
vacation number will be out to help with vaca- 
tion plans. 

It’s a good issue, the kind you will want to 
save and read over. No matter what kind of a 
vacation you plan, and all of us have learned 
that it pays to take some kind, there will be sug- 
gestions in it to help. What little information 
this issue leaves out, we are prepared to supply 
by letter. Write the Service Bureau. 

We are proud of this issue for another rea- 
son. Most special issues for some reason are 
dull. The editor gets an accumulation of sev- 
eral tons of words on a given subject and dumps 












them on the reader at once. Every article 
our vacation number is good enough to be worth 
a place in any issue of Wallaces’ Farmer. Pe, 
haps it’s because it is easy to write interesting. 
ly about vacations, but anyway we have abogt 
as fine a group of articles, as readable a groy, @ 
as anybody can hope to find. And each hits 
different phase of the subject of vacations, » 
that there is plenty of variety. You will want 
to read each of them once and some of then 
twice. 
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LESS THAN ONE-HALF OF ONE PER 
CENT 


P IN North Dakota recently, some College 

people went thru a farm community ang 
asked each farmer if he enjoyed living in that 
community. Two hundred and twenty-five saiq 
they did; twenty-seven said they didn’t. The 
interesting point, tho, is the collection of reg. 
sons each group gave. | 

‘*Good neighbors’’ came first with the ‘yes’ 
group; ‘‘poor social life’? came first with the 
‘‘no’’ group. With the first group, the reasong 
most frequently given after ‘‘good neighbors” 
were, ‘‘good farming country”’ and ‘‘good ego. 
nomie opportunities. ’’ ; 

What struck us most: was that only one out of — 
two hundred and twenty-five gave nearness tg 
a good town as-a reason for liking the commp. — 
nity. The country town, if it provides the king — 
of economic and social service to the country. 
side that it should, ought to be named by every _ 
intelligent farmer as a factor in making hig 
community desirable. 

That farm vote is a record of flat failure by 
one country town. We wonder how many coun — 
try towns in other states would rank no higher © 
in similar surveys? It might pay, even tho it 
would horrify some of our small towns to 
find out. 
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THE AMES HOG CYCLE CONFERENCE 


LASst week representatives from the United 

States Department of Agriculture, differ. 
ent corn belt experiment stations, and the pack 
ers, met with a few farm people at Ames. It 
was a small gathering of thirty or forty people, | 
but the program was of great interest. 

The object of the whole conference was to de 
termine some way of preventing the alternating 
periods of overproduction and underprodue 
tion which have caused so much grief both to 
farmers and to packers. The first day was 
devoted to talks and the second day to organ 
ization and reports. 

Ezekiel, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, threw some new light on the hog 
eycle. It seems that he and a fellow worker in | 
the department, by the name of Bean, have dis 
covered that there is a tendency for major ¢y- 
cles in hog production to be followed by minor © 
cycles. In other words, after hog prices have 
taken about three years to advance $5 or $68 © 
hundred, and another two or three years to de ~ 
cline by the same amount, there is a tendency © 
for the next swing upward to last only a year 
and one-half or two years, and for the advance — 
to be only $3 or $4 a hundred. Moreover, the ~ 
reaction to the minor advance is only about a | 
year and one-half long as a rule, with a swing © 
from top to bottom of only $3 or $4. The charts © 
presented by Mr. Ezekiel rather indicated that @ 
we have just been thru a major up and down 
cycle. The inference, therefore, would be that @ 
if history repeats itself the high point this time @ 
will be reached some time along in the summer 
or fall of 1928, with a price not higher than $12 @ 
a hundred. This in turn would provoke 3 
minor reaction with a low point of about $8.50, # 
being reached in December of 1930. Mr. Ez @ 
kiel did not present quite such definite figures 
as these, but his chart rather clearly indicated @ 
that there would be minor cycles during the & 
next three or four years, and that the price 
might be as here suggested unless somethitl € 
quite unusual develops with respect to the si 
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of the corn crop. There is a chance that the low 
point of the next minor cycle, instead of com-- 
jng in December of 1930, might be delayed until 
we MH December of 1931. 
@ sor. Ezekiel thought that the eause of the 
"alternation of major and minor’ swings in hog 
@ oarices might be due to the alternation of major 










1 wal ® and minor swings in the size of the corn crop. 
f then @ i fact, on studying the situation, he discovered 
“that there seemed to be some tendency for the 
orn crop to be quite large for about three 
PER s and then relatively small for about three 
years, followed oftentimes by a more stable sit- 
‘nation for several years. 
college B= An especially interesting chart presented by 
ty and @ yf. Ezekiel dealt with the different ways in 
in that @ hich different kinds of farmers respond to the 
ve said  eorn-hog ratio. It seems that farmers who pro- 
- The duce corn to sell on the market are easily lea 
of reg. astray. When hogs have been high for two or 
: three years, they are much more likely to make 
3 “yes” fools of themselves by greatly increasing their 
th the hog breeding operations than is the case with 
‘easong dairy farmers. The dairy farmers also tend to . 
ibors” expand at the wrong time and cont?act at the 
od eco BH wrong time, but they are only about one-third 
#® asbad as grain farmers in this respect. 
out of Mr. Lund, of Swift & Company, presented 
ness 9 # some very interesting figures as to foreign de- 
ommu- # mand for lard. It seems that in recent years 
e kind | foreign countries have been taking about one- 
untry- § third of the lard produced by the United States. 
| Overy Mr. Kearney, of Swift & Company, presented 
ng his # some studies indicating that about three-fourths 
of the price fluctuations in hogs is due to varia- 
ure by # tion in the supply of hogs. Obviously, there- 
Coul § fore, if the producers can take steps to stabilize 
higher # the supply the result will be a very consider- 
tho if ® able stabilization in prices. 
ms t¢ @ H.R. Davison, secretary of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, read a paper for Oscar 
G. Mayer, president of the institute. The paper 
NCE indicated that the institute is exceedingly anx- 
Jnited jous to make it possible for producers of hog 
liffer. products to understand more definitely the 
pack. nature of the consuming demand for the same. 
as, It Mr. Mayer heartily approved the Iowa record 
eople, of performance test for hogs as something that 
should prove to be exceedingly valuable. He 
tode ™ seemed to think that the packer ideal, one year 
rating with another, was a hog well finished at a 
-odue ™ Weight of from 190 to 240 pounds. While he 
oth to recognized that in years of short corn crops the 
7 was packers would always pay a premium for real 
rgal heavy hogs, yet he thought that the type which 
“the purebred men should adopt as a standard 
ont of should be of the intermediate sort rather than. 
e hog § Whusually large type which will not finish sat- 
ker in | ‘Sfactorily at a weight of 225 pounds. 
re dige Lew Reed, of the Hormel Packing Company, 
or Cy in southern Minnesota, gave an excéedingly in- 
minor teresting talk on some experiments they have 
have fp been running with the cross-breeding of York- 
$68 shires on both Durocs and Polands. The cross- 
to de bred pigs on the average produced a hundred 
dency pounds of gain with about $6.80 worth of feed, 


year  whtile the purebred, large-typed hogs produced 
ahundred pounds of gain for about $7.80 worth 


vane’ — 

r, the of feed. The cross-bred hogs were so much trim- 
out a Mer that they were worth on the market an 
swing @ ®verage of about $8.15 a hundred, whereas, the 
charts @ ‘arge-type hogs were worth an average of $7.90 


1 that @ *@4bundred. The profit above feed on the large- 
type hogs was only 10 or 20 cents a hundred, 
> that # Whereas, in the case of the cross-bred hogs the 
Profit was considerably more than a dollar. The 
| Purebred Yorks made a somewhat better show- 
| Ing than the lard hogs, but not as good as the 
@ ‘Toss-breds. Of course, these experiments of the 
Hormel Packing Company have only been con- 
ds i one year, and it may be that in the fu- 
ture the results will be considerably changed. 
_President R. M. Hughes, at Ames, who called 
the conference, was especially interested in the 
organization of the work of the second day. He 
expressed a hope repeatedly that it would be a 
endid thing if the men co-operating in the 
erence would determine about how many 












pounds of pork should be produced each year in 
the United States. With this thought in mind, 
there were three committees appointed. One 
dealt with the hog cycle, another with foreign 
demand, and another with organization looking 
toward the future. The complete report of 
these three committees will be found in next 
week’s issue of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Provision was made for calling a larger hog 
marketing conference, at which more producers 
would be present. 
calling this larger conference are R. M. Gunn, 
of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation; Frank 
G. King, of the Indiana éxperiment station; 
Oscar G. Mayer, president of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers; Lloyd S. Tenny, chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, and 
the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. These people 
have a big job on their hands if they are to car- 
ry out into larger fields of usefulness in a larger 
conference the work so auspiciously started by 
the Iowa State College, at Ames. 





FOR FIVE YEARS MORE 


TYOES it seem five years since the Saskatche- 

wan wheat pool was started? Apparently 
it is. Perhaps you remember how it was said 
that the pool might last a year or two, but even 
the five-year contracts would not keep it alive 
beyond that. 

It’s still alive. More than that, 50 per cent 
of the wheat acreage of the province has just 
been signed up on another five-year contract. 
That carries the pool thru 1932. 

It is quite true that conditions are different 
there, that the pooling problem is much more 
simple, that co-operative methods in the corn 
belt must follow different lines. Yet isn’t it 
exhilarating to see a group of farmers stage a 
revolution in marketing and make it go? Does 
it not make us wish sometimes that we had here 
in our marketing programs a little more imag- 
ination, a little more daring? 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


HE first ten days of June were about 6 de- 

grees cooler than usual. There were good 
rains over the entire corn belt except in parts of 
Iowa and Nebraska. The oat outlook has great- 
ly improved and the corn prospects were never 
better at this time of year. 








j Odds and Ends 














RETURNED from Kansas City just before 

the convention opened, and my uncle, Mr. 
J. P. Wallace, as well as our good friend Josh- 
away, are there now to see what develops this 
week. 

At this writing, it looks as tho Hoover had 
been headed off. Pennsylvania and New York 
delegates, who can give the nomination to 
Hoover if they desire, are openly talking Cool- 
idge, but quietly working for Hughes. 

The longer the balloting continues, the bet- 
ter chance Lowden should have. While there is 
some danger that Hoover may be put over on 
the first two or three ballots, the chances are 
that he will not. The more that open-minded 
delegates think about the matter, the more they 
will become convinced that Lowden has a better 
chance to win against Smith than any other 
candidate. The thoughtful eastern leaders will 
also realize more and more that only by nomi- 


nating someone like Lowden can they hope to. 


maintain the alliance between the Republican 
west and the Republican east. = 

The men who have associated themselves to- 
gether to stop Hoover have as their battle-cry, 
‘*We Want a Real Republican!’’ Senator Wat- 
son, of Indiana, is the most forceful spokesman 
for this group. He asks very pointedly as to 


where Hoover stands on public questions. . 


Hoover has said nothing on questions of public 
policy since the days back in 1920, when he did 


The men responsible for - 


not know whether he was a Democrat or a Re- 
publican.. Watson likes to eall attention to 
what Fess, the Republican 1928 keynoter, said 
in 1920 concerning Hoover: 

‘‘Republicans can not accept that interna- 
tionalist as a standard-bearer.’’ 

One thing which rather amazes me about 
Watson and all the other active fighters in the 
movement to stop Hoover is that they all talk 
strongly against a ‘‘walkout’’ from the Repub- 
lican convention, and also against a third party. 
In many respects, they talk like the most re- 
actionary of standpat Republicans. These peo- 
ple look on a high tariff as being the most fun- 
damental doctrine of the Republican party but 
they realize if the benefits of the protection are 
not distributed to the farmers as well as to in- 
industry and labor, that the Republican party 
is open to the most serious criticism. 

I attended a farm organization meeting where 
representatives of fourteen middle-western 
states were present. M. J. Tobin, of Vinton, 
who gave the keynote speech at the lowa Repub- 
lican convention, presided. He pointed out that 


~ a nation could not exist half protected and half 


unprotected any more than it could. be half 
slave and half free. The Republican party stood 
for equality of opportunity. There were not 
many talks because the men at this meeting 
were there for business. They wanted to be put 
to work; they wanted to present the cause of 
agriculture to fair-minded eastern delegates 
who have been kept in the dark. And so an 
executive committee was appointed with Mark 
Woods, of Nebraska, as chairman. This com- 
mittee has been acting this week ‘as a general 
staff directing the operations of the farm work- 
ers. If Lowden wins, the farm leaders con- 
nected with this committee will be entitled to a 
lot of credit. 

I met Lowden for a few minutes in Kansas 
City, and was greatly impressed with his vigor. 
It would he interesting in case the Republican 
convention this week turns down the cause of 
equality for agriculture in both the platform 
and the nominee; if Lowden would give the vot- 
ers of the south and middle-west a chance to 
vote their convictions by running on a separate 
ticket. He says that he will not do this, but 
let’s wait and see how the convention finally 
ends. . 





FIFTEEN years ago, Johnny Evvard, of 

Ames, and myself used to have a good time 
getting together every month or two. I would 
offer suggestions about his feeding experiments 
and he would help me to speculate on the nature 
of the relationship between corn and hog prices. 
In recent years, for some reason, we haven’t 
seen quite so much of each other. It was an 
especially great pleasure, therefore, the other 
day to sit down with John and have a good, old- 
fashioned talk for about two hours. 

He told me of some experiments whick would 
indicate that it is a good plan to add one ounce 
of copper sulphate or blue vitriol to each 100 
pounds of mineral mixture. It seems that some 
experiments which Evvard and Nelson and 
some other people at Ames have been conduct- 
ing indicate that small amounts of copper help 
to make iron more available, thus preventing 
anemia. So far, most of the experimental work 
has been done with rats. Rats getting one part 
of copper to 20,000 parts of feed gained about 
8 per cent faster than the rats getting no cop- 
per and required about 6 per cent léss feed to 
produce 100 grams of gain. 

No great amount of work has yet been done 
with hogs, but the preliminary results indicate 
that a little copper should be added to the min- 
eral mixture even with hogs. This is especially 
true with white corn, for yellow corn contains 
more copper than white corn. To date, the pigs 
getting copper have required about twenty 
pounds less feed to produce 100 pounds of gain 
than those getting no copper. : 

x H. A. WALLACE. 
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FEEDING LIGHT CATTLE ON GRASS 


Missouri Station Studies Feeding and Management Problems 


OW can corn belt cattle feeders make ex- 
H tensive and profitable use of permanent 

pasture in their feeding operations when 
the demand is primarily for young corn-fed cat- 
tle? This is the problem that confronts cattle 
feeders operating farms that have a large acre- 
age best adapted to grass. 

Utilizing the blue grass in handling steers was 
easy when the market demand made the finish- 
ing of big steers a reasonably stable and profit- 
able business. But yearlings and two’s can’t 
turn blue grass alone into fat the way three 
and four-year-old steers can. How can grass be 
used in the ration of young stuff being fin- 
ished for-market? 

This problem of beef cattle management has 
been studied thoroly by the Missouri experi- 
ment station at Columbia. The problem is a 
very real one not only in the north half of Mis- 
souri but also in a large area in Iowa. It is not 
simply one of summer feeding and management 
during the year the cattle are to be marketed ; 
it also involves economical and efficient han- 
dling of the cattle during the previous winter, 
and calls for a study of rations and time of mar- 
keting in regard to finish and weight. 


Economize on Corn in Blue Grass Areas 


Economy in the use of grain is of greater im- 
portance in sections having a large area in blue 
grass than in sections having a surplus of corn. 
In blue grass sections corn prices are rather 
regularly at a premium, frequently being as 
high as at the terminal markets. Men feeding 
steers in a blue grass area must economize in 
the corn used in finishing cattle for market, 
or they can not profitably feed steers in compe- 
tition with men located in areas where the corn 
crop is larger and lower in price. 

For three years the Missouri station has been 
testing out different methods of feeding and 
management of baby beeves. Texas-raised Here- 
ford calves purchased late in the fall-have been 
used each year. Last fall some Hereford calves 
raised near Columbia were also bought. The 
major experiment has dealt with finishing 
yearlings for the fall market. This calls for a 
division of the test period of ten or eleven 
months into winter handling and grass feeding 
periods. 

Professors Weaver and Trowbridge have 
tried to find answers for several questions in 
the winter handling part of the problem. Will 
calves that are fed grain during the winter, 
along with silage and legume hay, make rapid 
and cheap gains on a grass and grain ration the 
following summer? How do calves receiving a 
half ration of grain compare, the next October 
or November, with those receiving only silage 


By Jay Whitson 


and legume hay during the winter? Is winter- 
ing on silage and hay a sound practice as the 
foundation for finishing on a grain ration on 
grass the following summer? Is this last prac- 
tice really economical in cost of gains? Will 
such calves carry enough finish the next fall to 
avoid serious price discrimination when mar- 
keted ? . 

What is the most economical method of han- 
dling during the summer? Is it sound to follow 
the rather common practice found among cat- 
tle feeders in blue grass areas, of feeding no 
grain for almost two months at the beginning 
of the pasture season? This method of handling 
really worked with big steers. How about cattle 
about a year old when turned on grass? Willa 
half ration of grain on grass for about five 
months produce a carcass of enough finish to 
sell well? 

Two full years of these tests have been com- 
pleted. The wintering period of the third year’s 
work was recently finished. Calves fed one-half 
a full grain ration, between 4 and 5 pounds 
per head daily for the winter period, for the 
three years, made an average gain of 1.61 
pounds per day, against 2.24 pounds for those 
receiving a full feed of grain in addition to 
silage and legume hay. Those receiving only 
silage and clover or alfalfa gained .86 of a 
pound per head during the winter. The full- 
fed calves were too fat to go on grass for fin- 
ishing, and were marketed from the dry lot a 
month after the other lots were turned on grass. 


Winter Gains on Full Feed Less Costly_ 


Professor Trowbridge draws the following 
conclusions: ‘‘Steer calves of 320 pounds and 
up when purchased or weaned in November, can 
be satisfactorily wintered on a part feed of 
grain or a hay and silage ration alone. Gains 
made during the winter with full feeding are 
less expensive, but such calves are not adapted 
to go on pasture for finishing for the fall mar- 
ket. Steer calves wintered on less than a full 
feed of grain go on pasture and make econom- 
ical use of grain and grass. Calves wintered on 
silage and hay alone, turned on blue grass pas- 
ture without grain, gained nearly 30 per cent 
more for two months than calves which had a 
half ration of grain during the winter. Calves 
wintered without grain and put on full feed of 
grain and grass gained about 35 per cent more 
than calves so treated that had half a grain ra- 
tion thru the winter. The feeding of grain 
more than doubled gains, during the first two 
months on pasture, on calves wintered on sil- 
age and hay.”’ 


Two methods of management appear to be 
about equally satisfactory as to net rety 
total costs and gains. The first is wintering gy 
a grain ration of four or five pounds, two 
months of pasture without grain and a finigh. 
ing period of 100 to 120 days of a full grain 
ration on pasture. Cattle handled thus useg 
about 40 bushels of corn and 250 pounds of ¢gt. 
tonseed meal, were valued within 50 cents of 
the top of the market when sold late in October 
and gained over 550 pounds during the eleven 
months. 

The second method that appears to be about 
equally as well adapted is one of wintering on 


silage and hay and full feeding from the be. | 


ginning of the grazing period—160 to 180 days, 
Steer calves handled thus gained at the rate of 
2.5 pounds daily for the summer feeding period 
of 160 days. They also were valued at 50 cents 


_less than the market top. The grain consumed 


was slightly less than by the first method, ag 


were the gains. Both are efficient methods of | 


preparing steer calves for the late fall market, 
Both use pasture thruout the grazing season. 


Full Feeding for Whole Grass Period 


Calves fed a half ration during the winter 
and full fed for the whole grass period were 
market toppers, but they required 583 pounds 
of grain to make 100 pounds of gain on grass, 
against 413 pounds for those receiving no grain 
during the previous winter. They required a 
necessary selling price 70 cents a hundred- 
weight higher, with corn at 70 cents a bushel, 
than the steers that went without grain for two 
months during the spring. 

Calves wintered without grain and grazed 
without grain for two months were not finished 
late in October. They were valued at $1.50 un- 
der the top. Their final weights were 820, as 
against 912 for steers handled in the same way 
during the summer, but that received a half 
grain ration during the previous winter. 

It is probable that extremely young light 
weight calves will not winter very well without 
grain. The gains made the second and third 
year of this test were distinctly less on the sil- 
age and hay ration than the first year, when 
the calves fed averaged 380 pounds at the start 
of the test, against 340 and’320 pounds for the 
other years. 

This year’s feeding test, which is now in 
progress, includes calves which have been win- 
tered with and without grain. These calves 
are to receive half of a full grain ration thru 
out the grazing season. The quality of their 
finish, around November 1, will be a matter of 
interest to men finishing light cattle for the 
late fall market. 


FARMERS PROTEST THE COOLIDGE VETO 


Meeting at Fort Dodge Typical of Gatherings All Thru the Corn Belt 


THOUSAND farmers from a dozen coun- 
A ties in northwest Iowa came together at 

Fort Dodge five days before the Repub- 
liean convention opened. They were men ran- 
kling under the sting of the Coolidge epithets. 
Ninety-five per cent of them were Republicans 
but they wanted to let the world know that 
they were not the Coolidge-Hoover brand of 
Republican. 

The head-line speech was made by L. J. Dick- 
inson, just back from Washington. He told 
the story of the long fight, of how it began 
back in 1920 and how it was carried on thru 
the years. From 1921 to 1924 the cause had 
the sympathetic co-operation of Secretary Wal- 
lace. The first and second MeNary-Haugen 
bills were defeated by congress but the third 
was passed by a small majority and the fourth 
by a much larger majority. President Coolidge 
had blocked the third and fourth McNary-Hau- 
gen bills, arrogating unto himself powers of the 
supreme court. It was important to have the 
right kind of man in the White House but even 


with the wrong man Dickinson did not alto- 
gether despair. He thought that the next Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill could be passed over the veto 
of an unfriendly president. He referred to Jim 
Good, of Iowa, the Hoover manager at Kansas 
City, and the crowd shouted, ‘‘No good.”’ 

Dickinson said he was going to be at Kansas 
City to shout ‘‘Sic ’em!’’ to the twenty-nine 
Towa delegates. Then he told of Lowden and 
his intimate contact with agriculture. He said 
that Lowden learned back in 1920 by the losses 
on his own farms that the men out on the land 
were in trouble. He then went on to tell of 
how slow many Iowa people were to wake up to 
the farm situation, of how a certain man who 
was wealthy in 1924 attacked him for voting 
for the McNary-Haugen bill and of how the 
same man lost his money and attacked him in 
1926 for not being radical enough. He said the 
sentiment in Indiana and Illinois was like it 
was in Iowa. 

A number of excellent three-minute speeches 
were made. - One of the best of these was by a 


farmer’s daughter, Leonora Arents. This lady 


knew the history of the Republican party and 
the history of special privilege. She spoke m 


an even more fearless manner than the met. — 
She pointed out the danger of peasantry and © 


the possibility that the day would come when 


the farmers of northwestern Iowa would be s0 — 
peasant-minded that they would not dare to @ 
hold a protest meeting. If there are many farm — 
women over Iowa like Mrs. Arents, there will 


be lively times ahead in Iowa politics. 
Richeson, of Webster City, president of the 

Corn Growers, gave a powerful talk in which 

he said: ‘‘We are not slaves of the Republican 


party. We do not desert the Republican party | 
—it deserted us. Let’s give the boys at Hous @ 


ton a chance, if we fail at Kansas City. The 





issues now are of as great moment as when the 
boys in blue marched south. They are more | 


important than the World war.’’ 


Clark, of Greene county, said that the 1912 | 
steam roller which worked for Taft is working 


today for Hoover in (Concluded on page 23, ) 
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~ began to roar, the bumping 


. course; the bends in the 


® few tiny blocks, piled to- 


B 2avillo, 
brought me in to take the 
» Stage, and I rode behind a 

team close to an- hour, as I 

_ teémember it, over a long and beautiful, if rath- 

_ &r bumpy road, before we reached Clayton. Yet 
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ty, Illinois, was at Moline to shake hands 

“ and wish us good luck. I spent the half- 

hour trying to find a cure for sea-sickness, and 

‘doubtfully tried a cup of black coffee. A paper 

up near Maquoketa is testimony that I 
essed wrong. 

At 8:31 we were bumping over the field to 
get in position so we could 
head into the wind as we 
took off. Then the motor 


O' of our subscribers from Henry coun- 


stopped as the tail came off 
the ground, and we went 
smoothly off into the air 


again. 

Bight-fifty saw us over 
Dewitt; 9:01 near Delmar. 
Here began beautiful, roll- 
ing country with lots of 
timber. At 9:03 we passed 
over Maquoketa. 

While we had been fly- 
ing at between four and 
six hundred feet on the 
trip east, NOW We were go- 
ing at around a thousand, 
and climbing as the ground 
got rougher and good land- 
ing places fewer. A careful 
pilot flies high enough so 
that if the engine goes dead, 
he can glide to safe coun- 
try. Over rolling pasture land, where a landing 
could be made almost any place, a few hundred 
feet was high enough. Over McGregor, where 
the plane would have to coast over river, bluffs 
and timber to find a level spot, Campbell kept 
us at around 2,000 feet. The plane has a glid- 
ing radius of 11 to 1, so we could have gone 
22,000 feet or around four miles on a glide at 
that height. 


Fine View of Town and River at Dubuque 


At 9:25 we were over Dubuque, with a fine 
view of the town and river. It was a little misty 
and the sun was under for a while, which was 
bad for photography, but didn’t hurt our own 
view of the country below, tho it did make dis- 
tant country foggy. 

We steamed north, climbing steadily, and at 
Turkey river crossed to the Wisconsin side. 
Campbell held a straight 


Is this your farm? 


river would bring us some- 
times over Iowa, sometimes 
over the river, and some- 
times over Wisconsin. 

Up near Clayton, I had 
achance to check our view. 
We were over in Wisconsin 
then. On the other side of 
the belt of water that was ~ 
the Mississippi, I could see 
awooded gash, a few inches 
long, in the bluffs along the 
river. Up this gash were 
scattered a few white dots. 
This was Clayton. To the 
West was an inch or two of 
Open country and then a 
gether, This was Garna- 
villo. 

The last time I saw Gar- 
A. F. Kramer 


from the air was that whole trip laid out 
€ a map in front of me. I had traveled in 


@ that stage, apparently, not more than three 
_ @ mehes and a half. 


At 10:05, McGregor and Pike’s Peak were 


at our left, two thousand feet down. We circled 
round by the railroad bridge north of town, 
SWung over the town again, took another look 





By Donald R. Murphy 


at the islands sprinkled out across the river 
and the Wisconsin shore, and headed west to- 
ward Mason City. 

From Dubuque to MeGregor was really the 
high point of the trip, in beauty as well as in 
altitude. The Mississippi river is always beau- 





If it is, write us for a print. 


tiful, but the great stream had a new fascina- 
tion when seen from the sky. 

West we coasted down from our two thou- 
sand feet, over the rolling country of Clayton 
and Fayette. At 10:15 we passed Monona; at 
10:18 Luana. We were too far north for Gov- 
ernor Larabee’s old home at Clermont. At 
10:37, Waucoma; 10:45, Lawler; 10:51, New 
Hampton. Along here we got some fair pic- 
tures.. The light was better and we were fly- 
ing lower again. At 11:06 we swung over 
Charles City. I aimed the camera out the win- 
dow, and the plane swung up on one side, like 
a car taking a sharp turn at sixty miles. The 
strut shows on the picture. 

From there on we spent most.of our time 
holding onto the seats, and we were not very 
happy. It was a bucking, pitching ride into 
Mason City. We were all glad when we swooped 





Charles City, Iowa. Hart-Parr Tractor factory in the foreground.- 


down to the landing field and rolled up to 
where Drips and Foster were waiting for us 
to arrive. 

‘You certainly look like. you’d been some 
place,’’ Drips insisted, as we staggered out. 
**All of you look shaky.’? He took a few pic- 
tures to prove it. 

I was the only one who admitted the charge, 
however. J. P..was ready to go on. Jim and 
Ross flipped to see who would have the extra 


We took this picture after we left McGregor. 





HALF A MILE ABOVE THE MISSISSIPPI 


The Log of the Airplane Trip from Moline to Mason City 


seat. Ross won, and Jim and I prepared to ride 
back by auto to Des Moines. 

Incidentally, we reached Mason City at 
11:30, ahead of schedule. We took a long noon. 
At 1:30, Jim and I watched the big ship sail 
off toward Spirit Lake. I watched it go with 
regret and some relief. I did want to see the 
lakes and the upper Des Moines river, but at 
the same time, I felt that if 
my stomach turned over 
once more, something would 
break. So we got in the car 
and rode south thru dust 
and heat, while the rest 
floated pleasantly in cool 
air, miles above any dust 
the most furious automo- 
bile could stir up. 

But, as I learned later, 
the ship didn’t float so 
gently all the time. And if 
there was dust and heat 
where I was, how comfort- 
ingly solid was the ground! 


~ 


THE LAST LAP OF THE 
AIR TRIP 
By W. E. Drips 

T 1:20 we were back at 

the Legion flying field 

west of Mason City, getting 

the giant bird ready for the 

balance of the trip. Gasoline had to be put in, 

cameras had to be reloaded, as a stiff north- 

west breeze was blowing the afternoon prom- 
ised to be exciting. 

There were a couple of changes in the per- 
sonnel. E. R. Foster and I took the places ef 
Murphy and James Wallace. John P. Wallace 
was still enthusiastic and rarin’ to go, and his 
son Ross had won a toss with James Wallace for 
a place and was continuing the trip. 


A Few Bumps and We Soon Glided Up 


Rusty Campbell, the pilot, was ready, the mo- 
tor was started and the big plane was wheeled 
off to the southeast corner of the field, prepar- 
atory to fhe run that put the plane in the air. 
A roar of the motor, a few bumps, and we soon 
glided up, passed over the highway and were 
off. We headed northwest, toward Forest City. 

On the left we soon had a 
wonderful view of Clear 
Lake. Farmers who had re- 
turned to their duties in the 
fields paused a moment to 
watch us sail over. Hats 
were waved. Children ran 
out to the front yards. 
Horses stopped, looked and 
started to run. They would 
turn as if they were not 
sure where to go, then head 
for the part of the pasture 
farthest away from us. Pigs 
seampered, cows gazed in 
wonder, and ealves turned 
up tails and ran. 

Here is a town. _ Forest 
City, our map shows us; but 
just before we arrive over 
the town we see the wooded 
areas of Pilot Knob state 
park. We see the name of 
the town on the depot and 
check the log; it is 1:57. We 
have been flying fairly low, 
and the road is bumpy. 

On the left, in a few minutes, we see the 
town of Bancroft, probably about a mile and 
a half away. Last week’s rain has left the 
fields somewhat moist, and the damp spots show 
up where disking has been done. In some sec- 
tions, corn planters are at work. Drainage 
ditches show up plainly, and tiling operations 
are noticeable in almost every plowed field. 
Off to the north about five miles we can see 
Armstrong. (Coneluded next week), 
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my shovels 
sharp" 






























e HEY must use the best steel in these Star Shovels 
for I never saw another shovel that would stay 
sharp as long. They clip off a big weed just like it 


wasn’t there. 


“And the way they scour all day long, even in a fall- 
plowed field, saves lots of time lost in cleaning ordi- 


nary shovels. A good scouring shovel is the 
only kind that will clean corn, and mulch the 
ground the way it ought to be to hold the 


moisture.” 


You can get a set of these Star Shovels that 
stay sharper, and scour better, at your dealer’s, 
no matter what make of cultivator you use. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Carpentersville, Illinois 


STAR 


CULTIVATOR SHOVELS 








Points are_rein- 

orced. All Star 

hovels STAY 
Pointed. 


Established 1873 





Wear Longer —~ Scour Faster 
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LITTLE GIANT ELEVATORS 


Copper Bearing Galvanized 
Steel Portable Elevators, wid- 
est sections, greatest capacity, 
— strength, greatest life. 

ill elevate all small grains 
and ear corn. 







Catalog Shows 
Different Types 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 








257 McMunn Street BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 


Acme Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 














A Story of Road Building and Rival Towns 


By Raymond A. Berry 


Author of ‘‘Wild Rose and Shoestring” 


TUART was too easy, Patricia Mur- 

dock told him, and to prove it her 
father and his Green Springs associ- 
ates skinned Stuart out of every cent 
he had. Passing up a chance to live 
easy with his father at his mountain 
resort, Stuart went to Arthur to do 
three things. He was out to rehabili- 
tate his personal fortunes; to give old 
man Murdock some of his own medi- 
cine, and to prove to Patricia that he 
was hard enough and capable enough 
to make his way in any company. 

Arthur was going broke. Green 
Springs had the only good road into 
the fertile farming country of the 
basin; it had the mail route; it was 
growing rich in handling business from 
the basin to the railroad. Sheep men 
from Green Springs had even outbid 


cattle men from Arthur for a lease on 


the range in Cherry valley. 

Stuart, on the point of a breakdown 
from worry and too few meals, sold 
Alexander and his associates in Arthur 
on a plan to build a new road over the 


| mountains into the basin. Then he fell 


sick, and Patricia came out to Arthur 
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“It isn’t necessary for you to go home with me,” she remarked. 





smile. ‘Hear you’re sure enough Soing 
to build that road, son!” 

“If we can get the money, Dan. ['p 
starting for the basin at noon to begin 
soliciting.” 

“Is that right?” Taylor hitched a sys. 
pender higher on his shoulder. “Say, 
Mack, how about my going along? No 
pay, understand, but just for the trip, 
My rheumatism has been giving me 
fits since the rains started. It would 
be good for me to get down where it’s 
lower and drier.” 

“Ever have any experience at sales 
manship?” Stuart asked. 

“Nope, not on the orthodox, anyway, 
But I’ve exchanged a good many 
horses, cow critters and firearms at 
profit. I know a lot of people in the 
basin. Why, I’ve whittled eatin’ to 
bacco or took sociable drinks with two. 
thirds of the men out there. Judgin’ 
from the talk you gave Alexander and 
his friends, I don’t doubt you've got 
mighty fine arguments to present, but 
there’s a big bunch of people that ain't 
interested in arguments. They’d give 
money to a man they liked if he saig 






“It’s still 


early, and I’m used to walking alone when I see fit.’ 


to nurse him. Yet Stuart feared for ] it was to buy freckle cream for moul- 


her friendship when she learned of the 


campaign he was planning against her | 


town, Green Springs. 





CHAPTER VI 
“¥ GUESS that’s about all,” observed 
Alexander, at the close of his talk 

with Stuart a fortnight later. “You’re 
weak yet, but you can get around, and 
if you’re careful the trip won’t hurt 
you. We've put a car at your disposal. 
It’s not elegant, but it’s sound. I want 
to warn you that it’s apt to be a diffi- 
cult job getting things started. There’s 
all sorts of habits in this world, and 
hésitancy is one of them. Kamer and 
Violet have been hanging back now for 
years, and it’s likely to be work prod- 
ding them out of the rut.” 

“Are you going to try and get th 
state’s help?” . 

“Yes,” replied Alexander, “but I 
doubt it’s working. Murdock and his 
faction will start bucking the proposi- 
tion as soon as it’s mentioned. Mainly, 
it’s going to be up to Arthur with the 
support you get from the basin. Mag- 
nify the appetite you had a few weeks 
back by six thousand, and then talk as 
tho satisfying it depended on raising 
the money.” 

As Mack turned to go down the street 
he bumped into Dan Taylor. Taylor’s 
mahogany features wrinkled into a 


| tain trout. 





On the other hand, if they 
don’t like the solicitor, he couldn’t get 
funds for deservin’ orphans. [I'll rum 
along now and pack up my shirt and 
socks.” 


T THREE that afternoon they drove 

into Green Springs thru a pouring 

rain. Taylor peered at the storm with 
evident disrelish. 

“There’s a train just pulling out, 
headed for California, land of perpet 
ual sunshine,” he exclaimed. “Dog 
gone it, if I was only fifteen yars 
younger, I’d ride that freight till I 
reached dry weather. Would anyhow 
if it wasn’t for the rheumatics. If I'd 
get hunched up in one certain position 


for a half-hour now, I’d set like c& — 


ment. You can’t get ahead of this 
town. Even the weather sides with it. 
Right now the rain is going to force 
us to stay here over night and spend 
some of Arthur’s cash at their restal- 
rants. There’s Bloomquist’s drug store 
ahead. Let’s go in a minute. 
to buy a few things.” 


Stuart stopped the car and the two 
passed thru the hair brush and period ’ 
ical flanked-doorway. Bloomquist, from — 
behind the drug counter, gave them 3 — 
dyspeptic stare, then scuttled forward 


to ascertain their wants. 


“I never (Continued on page 18) | 
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‘Fighting Mange in Hogs 


If You Haven't a Creek in the Pasture Get a Dipping Tank 


By J.J. NEWLIN 


UST now we have been thru a dry 
J spring and the hogs are suffering 
from a continuous and increasing 
attack of the mange. I am no scien- 
tific student of the mange, but I am 
told that it is a parasite that lives 


and works in the skin of the hogs. It 
causes irritation. The hogs fail to 


gain properly, lose their hair by rub- 


ping and when sold on the market are 
often subject to reduction in price be- 


cause of the damage the mange causes | 


in the hams and the bacon. Growing 
pigs suffer more than mature hogs. 

Control methods include the use of 
the ordinary coal tar dip, either liquid 
or the dry powdered product that has 
made its appearance in recent years 
on the commercial market. Then there 
isthe use of lime-sulphur compound, 
just like the orchardist uses on his 
trees. Some men use the spent oil 
from the crank cases of the cars and 
tractors. This oil can often be had 
for the asking at the local garage. 

I have seen very good results ob- 
tained with the use of the spent oil by 
wrapping posts where the hogs rub 
with old burlap bags. These should be 
nailed on with roofing nails, several 
thicknesses of bags being used. On 
top of the bags wrap old ropes around 
and around the post. The rope holds 
the oil above the coils and maintains 
an effective saturation of the burlap 
much longer than is possible without 
the rope. It is surprising how ef- 
fectually the hogs will oil themselves 
with this simple device. 

Then there is the commercially sold 
hog oiler that is often seen in use. 
They are fine when they work but a 
man has to watch them continuously 
to make sure that they are working. 


Use of Dipping Tank 


The small dipping vat may be pur- 
chased made out of galvanized sheet 
iron or made of cement. When using 
the McLean system on hogs a cement 
dipping tank is not often in the field 
where needed. A sheet iron one may 
be moved where the hogs are, a tem- 
porary fence built and the hogs dipped 
where they are. 

In using these dipping tanks either 
coal tar or lime-sulphur make the 
most effective solution. From my ex- 
perience I prefer the lime-sulphur. 
The orchardist will tell you that the 
most effective way to get the lime- 
sulphur in solution is to dissolve it in 
hot water and then dilute to the 


‘ Strength that is desired. As a user 


of the lime-sulphur on hogs for the 
control of the mange, it seems that it 
is more effective if used when the 


‘entire solution is warm. Sometimes 


this is practical and sometimes it is 


The strength of the lime-sulphur so- 
lution used is one pound of dry pow- 
dered lime-sulphur to three gallons of 
water. This solution will be strong 
enough to stop the mange effectively 
‘on the first application. 

The first application should be fol- 
lowed in ten to fourteen days with 


_ another if the object is to destroy the 


Mange entirely and clean up the herd. 
A third and fourth treatment are often 
hecessary, if an absolute clean-up is 
desired. So far as effective control is 
Concerned, the first treatment is the 
Profitable one. 

Thave been talking about the use of 
the submerging dipping tanks either 
of sheet iron or of cement. I have 
another type of dipping tank that suits 
me better. 

‘This is built like a cattle feeding 

eik except that it is made without 

or cross bars underneath the. 


: bottom. It is three feet wide and six- 
. — feet Jong and nine inches deep in- 





. It is bolted together just above 













oe bottom with old end-gate rods. It 
@ at one end with a piece of 


‘ 


old chain. This chain is to hitch to 
when moving from lot to lot. 

With this low down portable hog 
wallow it is possible to let the hogs 
do their own dipping anywhere and at 
any time during the hot weather. I 
use either the lime-sulphur solution 
or the coal tar products in this just 
as in the ordinary dipping tanks. It 
is also possible to use the spent oil 
in connection with either of them. 
Pour the oil in on top of the other 
solution and the hogs will do the rest. 

One of these, the size mentioned 
above, will not accommodate a great 
many hogs at one time. It will be 
found, however, that if the solution is 
kept in it for a few days, that every 
hog will have used it even in a lot 
where there are a large number on 
feed. There is no reason why two or 
more of these could not be used if the 
capacity is needed. 


} 





So far I have been talking about ar- 
tificial control of mange. There 
seems to be a natural method of con- 
trol. I have in very recent years been 
watching the men who raise and feed 
hogs that continually have access to a 
running stream. These men seem to 
have no trouble with mange. They 
may have a few cases in the winter 
time but as soon as the ice breaks up 
in the spring the mange disappears. 
These men are not depending on wet 
weather to wet their hogs. Mange 
does not thrive well on a clean hog 
that is wet every day in a running 
stream or the edge of a river or lake. 

Now for the man who will next 
year want to fight the mange during 
cold weather. For cold weather the 
water applications, except forced dip- 
pings, are not useful. Dry lime-sul- 
phur sprinkled in the bed will be of 
help. The same is true of the pow- 
dered dry dip commercial products. 

Any of these operations are more 
trouble than they are expensive. Not 
one of them is as much trouble as a 
herd of many unthrifty, unprofitable 
hogs. Mange can very easily take the 
profit out of a crop of spring pigs. 





: Planning Your Motor Trip 


Folks who are planning on:an auto- 
mobile trip this summer across sev- 


| eral states of course need a collection 


of maps that will help them plan the 
route. A review copy of the Motor 
Atlas, published by the Clason Map 
Company, of Chicago (75 cents) has 
just come in and does a good job of 
making the planning of.a trip easy. 
Besides road maps of each state, 
brought up to date to show highway 
conditions as late as January of this 
year, there is a good table showing 
the motor distance between the differ- 
ent points, logs of the different United 
States highways, which show the dis- 
taace from point to point along each 
one, a2 map of the United States show- 
ing the main roads, so that the jour- 
ney across the country can be easily 
mapped out, and a summary of the li- 
cense and motor laws of all states. 
Part of the fun of a long trip is 
planning the route. It also happens to 
be a very necessary preliminary, if 
you are going to follow the easiest 
roads and find the best scenery. An 
atlas like this will be valuable. ’ 
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COMPLETE 
SERVICE 


Goes With Every Tire 
At No Extra Charge 


With every Firestone-built Tire 
purchased, complete money- 
saving, long mileage service is 
included at no extra charge. This 
service will greatly increase your 
mileage and still further reduce 
your cost per tire mile. 

Go to the nearest Firestone 
Dealer and start today to save 
money. 


¢ 


$4.65 
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30x 31% Cord - 


Cost You Less 
than any other Standard Tire 
Sold and Serviced by all 


Firestone Dealers 
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Firestone manufactures and distributes, 
direct to its thirty thousand dealers, the 
famous Oldfield Tire which it has taken 
over from the Oldfield Tire Company, who 
for over four years, sold it through their own 
distributors and dealers as the most out- 
standing tire on the market, securing a 
higher price for the Oldfield than for any 
other high grade standard tire. Firestone 
Dealers can now give you this famous tire at 
very attractive prices. 

Firestone also manufactures and distrib- 
utes direct to its dealers, Courier Tires and 
Tubes. These tires are oversize, rugged and 
the protected side wall ribs prevent rut wear. 


Airway Tires are manufactured for small 
cars and Firestone Dealers can furnish you 
these tires at prices that can not be dupli- 
cated, placing them in a dominant posi- 
tion to furnish their trade with tires to 
Meet any price or condition of service. 


These outstanding values could not be 
obtained without the unusual manufactur- 
ing methods and processes used exclusively 
by Firestone. 


Firestone Dealers are trained and equipped 
to get out of your tires all the mileage built 
in at the factory. Whatever your tire needs 
—they have the tire you want to buy at the 
price you want to pay, whether it is the 
wonderful Firestone Gum Dipped Tire— 
the standard of the industry, or the Oldfield 
—Courier or Airway. Do not forget complete 
service goes with every Firestone-built Tire— 
he will save you money and serve you better! 
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Combine and Damp Grain 


Néw Methods for the Combine in the Corn Belt 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


HERE is no question about the 

practicability of the combine in 
the semi-arid sections where grains 
will stand for considerable periods 
without much shattering and with no 
danger of a storm causing it to go 
down, and where there are not a lot 
of weeds to keep on growing while the 
wheat stands waiting; but many have 
felt that in the more humid sections 
and in the spring wheat sections of the 
northwest, the weeds and possible 
weather conditions would make the 
use of the combine impractical in 
some seasons. 

It has been found with many. varie- 
ties of grain that the old idea of cut- 
ting rather early to secure the plump- 
est kernels and the highest yield is all 
wrong, and that the weight of the 
grain-and the yield per acre increases 
slowly for several days after the us- 
ual cutting stage for the binder. It 
has also been very definitely proved 
by several experiment stations that 
even with some shattering due to grain 
standing a few days longer, the grain 
wasted in the single operations with 
the combine is very much less than 
the sum of the several losses from 
binding, shocking, pitching on to wag- 
on, hauling to thresher, pitching to 





swamped when combining got under 
way, it is up to each combine owner 
to do the recleaning work himself. 
Very efficient recleaners to remove 
practically all dockage are now avail- 
able at a cost which will be returned 
in one or two seasons in the increased 
price of the cleaned grain and the 
value of the dockage when ground for 
feed. 

Where it is impossible to reclean the 
combined grain at once, it usually can 
be kept from spoiling by storing in a 
granary well supplied with cross ven- 
tilators. ‘These consist of two 2x6’s 
nailed six inches apart, with a strip of 
window screen on the top and open 
at the bottom. These are placed com- 
pletely across the ) granary and opening 
into the open air at each end and are 
placed in rows two feet apart each 
way, the rows preferably being stag- 
gered. The open ends of the ducts 
should be shielded to keep out rain, 
and should be closed in wet or muggy 
weather. Quite complete tests by the 
State Agricultural College, Fargo, N. 
D., and the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
have proved the effectiveness of this 
method in saving combined grain with 
too high a moisture content, and com- 








Under favorable conditions, the cost of combining is several cents a bushel 
cheaper than the cost by the old method. 


thresher, threshing, and so on. Also 
that under favorable conditions that 
the cost of combining is several cents 
per bushel cheaper than the old 
method. 


How to Meet Weed Problem 


But what about bad weed condition, 
either where the weeds are short or 
where the weeds grow up above the 
grain? Last summer I saw some bar- 
ley being combined near Tolono, Ill. 
The barley itself was in excellent con- 
dition to combine, but many weeds 
were growing. up thru it and the 
stems and leaf ribs of these were 
breaking up and coming over with the 
grain. In the northwest the seeds of 
Russian thistle, wild mustard, wild 
oats, and other weeds are threshed off 
by the combine along with the grain. 
Both these broken stems and green 
seeds contain a great deal of moisture 
and if not taken care of will cause the 
grain to spoil. Experiments have 
shown that one of the most effective 
ways of meeting this problem is to re- 
clean the seed immediately as it comes 
from the combine and take out this 
foreign material. If done within a 
few hours, the moisture content of the 
grain is suitable for market; but if the 
green material is left in over night, 
much of the moisture will be trans- 
ferred to the grain itself and its moist- 
ure content will be raised above that 
safe for market or storage. Some of 
this recleaning can be done by the 
elevators; but as they would soon be 





plete information can be secured from 
either of the above institutions. 

Grain dryers using artificial heat for 
handling combined or other grain with 
too high a moisture content are avail- 
able; mostly in large units for the use 
of elevators and large farms; but so 
far none are available in small sizes 
for the use of the individual farmer. 
Several combine owners have arranged 
home-made dryers, most of them. be- 
ing of the type where the. grain is ele- 
vated and then allowed to run down 
thru a baffled chute, either cold or 
heated air being forced up thru it as 
it pours from one baffle to another. 
In many cases simply changing from 
one bin to another with the farm ele- 
vator gives enough aeration to pre- 
vent heating. Where pneumatic ele- 
vators are in use to move or elevate 
the grain, the aeration these give is 
very helpful in reducing the moisture 
content. In emergencies, silo fillers, 
grain cleaners, and so on can be used 
to furnish circulating air, and if the 
engine éxhaust is mixed in with the 
air current its drying efficiency is 
much increased. Attempts are already 
being made to bring the tractor ex- 
haust back to the combine for drying 
purposes, and this may turn out to be 
a practical solution to the problem. 
We should be glad to have any read- 
er’s experience in drying damp grain. 

Still another method of meeting the 
weed and damp grain problem with 
combine operation is by cutting down 
and windrowing the grain, letting it 





cure for several days, then coming 
along-and picking it up and threshing 
with a combine. A few farmers have 
practiced this for several seasons, us- 
ing two or three binders behind a 
tractor, the binder mechanism being 
taken off and an eight-foot carrier be- 
ing put on the second binder and a six- 
teen-foot one on the third. This puts 
three eight-foot swaths into one wind- 
row, which an attachment in front of 
the combine picks up and deposits on 
the platform. Several of the combine 
manufacturers are putting out wind- 
rowing units which cut swaths from 
sixteen to twenty-four feet wide, put- 
ting it all into one windrow. 

This method, while adding one more 
operation to the combining, has sev- 
eral advantages which should be kept 
in mind by combine owners, especially 
by those who plan on doing custom 
work. In the first place, it permits of 
starting the cutting from one to two 
weeks earlier than would be safe with 
the regular combining method, allow- 
ing the grain to dry out in the wind- 
row until a safe moisture content is 
reached. Weedy grain can be cut down 
and allowed to cure in the windrow un- 
til the weed seeds and stems have lost 
most of their moisture content, thus 
allowing the grain when combined to 
be stored safely. On wet, muggy days 
when the grain is ready to combine 
but can not safely be stored, it can be 
cut down with the windrower and then 
picked up and combined later when 
the weather has cleared. In some 
such cases, it may even be necessary 
to turn the windrows with a side de- 
livery rake before it is ready to com- 
bine. 

I know that some of my readers will 
be shocked at the idea of cutting 
wheat and letting it lie in windrows in 
damp or rainy weather, but many 
farmers have proved that the plan-is 
not as serious as it sounds and is en- 
tirely practical. It should be kept in 
mind that the stubble is rather high 
and the windrow rests on the stubble 
rather than on the ground, and that 
the air circulates under it to a consid- 
erable extent. Even after one or two 
rains, the grain will still be supported 
by the stubble and it has been found 
that windrowed grain could be picked 
up and combined just as soon after a 
rain as it is safe to thresh shocked 
grain. And it can easily be seen how 
nicely the plan will work with grain 
filled with green weeds. Nor is there 
excessive loss by shattering, since ob- 
servations where this method has been 
practiced for several seasons show 
that the loss by windrowing and com- 
bining is less than that of the several 
operations under the old method of 
harvesting and threshing. In any such 
comparison, it should be kept in mind 
that occasionally we have very serious 
crop losses by the old method, even 
after the crop is safely in the shock. 


Township Halls 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We are talking of building a town- 
ship hall. Can a tax be ievied for this 
or must the money be secured by pri- 
vate subscription?” 





The Iowa law provides that a tax. 


may be levied to build a township hall. 
In most cases the funds provided are 
not enough to do the job entirely, so 
that some private subscriptions are 
usually necessary. You can figufe it 
out for your own township and see 
how you come out. The law author- 
izes a tax levy of not more than three 
mills annually for a period of not more 





than five years to provide such f 
It also specifies that not more 


$500 can be paid for a site. For main. 
tenance charges the trustees are ay” 
thorized to collect a tax not exceeding 


half a mill. 

In order to get this tax establigh 
a majority of the resident freeholderg 
must submit a petition to the trustees, 
After that, the trustees must put thg 
matter up to a vote of the towns 
and it takes, of course, a majority yotg 
to authorize the levying of the tax, 

This law has been used to help farm 
organizations get a township hay 
built. Altho the township clerk, under 
the direction of the trustees, is off, 
cially custodian of the building, a, 
rangements can usually be made bg 


tween the trustees and the farm gp | 


ganizations, so that there is no diff. 


‘culty about using the hall for the py. 


poses of the farm group as well as fop 
any other groups in the township, 
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For 18 years we have sold direct to con- 
sumers at wholesale price. See our repre- 
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Quality is our hobby. 
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Oil Company 
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AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy 
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: Scott County Thief Caught 


Paroled Once—Now Its Ten Years at Anamosa 


1 OBERT ZUBER, chicken thief, who 
: R lived at Davenport, didn’t believe 
the law would get him. Even if it did, 
pothing happened. But he probably 
has changed his mind. When he was 
arrested for stealing hams a couple of 
years ago he managed to get a parole 
and came back to Davenport and con- 
tinued his activities of visiting farms 
- after dark. When farmers northwest 
of Davenport complained of losing 
chickens this. spring, Sheriff Frank 
Martin had his deputies watch Zuber. 


They reported he was coming home in 
the small hours of the morning, but 
they never were able to catch him 
with any property that might be evi- 
dence to arrest him. 

One morning, in the middle of 
April, Emil Bannister, a lad who was 
living with his brother, William Ban- 
' nister, near Davenport, was up early 
to begin his day. Emil goes to busi- 








Zuber—He Gets Ten Years. 


ness college at Davenport -and has to 
get an early start to do his chores and 
be on time at school. He noticed a 
car near his brother’s gate and won- 
dered about it. So he investigated and 
altho there was no one around he 
looked at the car and found that in the 
Tear compartment a lot of Rhode Is- 
land Red chickens were hidden. Emil 
thought at once his brother’s chickens 
were in the car and to prevent the 
moving of the load he took the ignition 
key out of the car and went to the 
house and roused his brother. They 
immediately telephoned to the sheriff 


and then went back to the waiting car.’ 


Much to their surprise, they found the 
car had been pushed out onto the road 
and the chickens had been let loose 
and were standing around sort of lost 
alongside the road. But no one was in 
sight. : 

Sheriff Martin arrived in a short 
time and took charge of the car. There 
Was no registration plate showing 
Ownership in the car, but investigation 
in Davenport showed the license num- 
ber to be that of Zuber’s car. So dep- 
uties were stationed at the Zuber 
home and it, wasn’t long before Zuber 
came back and was arrested. 

He at once plead not guilty to the 
charge of larceny of poultry but was 
held in jail. Meanwhile Sheriff Mar- 
tin gave the arrest publicity and Ban- 
_Risters checked up on their chickens. 

developed the chickens, fifty of 
: were not from the Bannister 
flock, but had been stolen from How- 
ard Thiel, a Service Bureau member 
living near New Liberty. Thiel came 

‘Davenport at once and identified 
ol chickens and they were given to 


_. Zuber was brought to court May 31 
4nd with the testimony of Bannister, 
Thiel and the sheriff the case was 
complete. As Zuber was under a ten- 

af sentence from a previous theft 





he was taken back to Anamosa and 
will have plenty of time to think over 
his activities in the hen houses. 

Zuber, the police records show, was 
arrested in Illinois on another chicken 
stealing charge and had served six 
months in jail at that time. He had 
been shot once for attempting to rob 
a hen roost by a farmer who told him 
to stop and the thief thought differ- 
ently. Farmers in Scott county hope 
the parole board will not let Zuber 
out too soon this time. 

As Thiel was a Service Bureau mem- 
ber and had a sign posted, young Ban- 
nister received a reward for his ef- 
forts. Sheriff Martin, who has a sys- 
tematic patrol system operating in 
Scott county, was glad to get this thief 
caught. “If more farmers would re- 
port thefts to us promptly as Bannis- 


| ter did in this case, we could catch a 


lot of the thieves,” the sheriff said. 
“We have suspects many times but 
can not arrest them until we have the 
evidence.” Sheriff Martin is on the 
job and has our thanks for his good 
work. 


Co-operating in Scott County 
Plans are progressing rapidly in 
Scott county this week toward the in- 


erative marketing association, which 
will be, under plans already put for- 
ward, the largest marketing organiza- 
tion in eastern Iowa and one of the 
largest in the state. Incorporation of 
the association has already been made 
under the non-stock, non-profit laws 
of the state of Iowa. 

Organization plans took definite 
form at a recent meeting held at Don- 
ahue, Iowa, with more than 200 farm- 
ers in attendance. Pledges were made 
by those in attendance, representing 
communities within a radius of twen- 
ty miles of Donahue, to give their full 
support to the project. 

The place of business has been des- 
ignated as Donahue, and an option has 
been secured—on a plant at that place. 
With the inclusion of several commu- 
nity groups in the Scott county asso- 
ciation, headquarters will probably be 
maintained in’ Davenport. 

Among those attending the organiza- 
tion meeting were Robert H. Moore, 
of West Branch, president; R. Mark 
Brandt, vice-president; Glenn B. Mil- 





ler, chief of the fieldmen of the Farm- 


auguration of a Farmers’ Union co-op-. 





ers’ Union Co-operative Marketing As- 
sociation of Iowa; E. E. Kennedy, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Farmers’ Union, 
and Mr. Anthony, a member of the Ca- 
nadian wheat pool. 





Life of Concrete Pavement! 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In your paper of May 11, in regard 


_ to the question of hard roads, you are 


asking for testimony as to the life of 
concrete pavement. Primary No. 20, 
from Cushing toward Sioux City, was 


paved in 1923 and 1924. It was fine 
when new. It now is decidedly rough 
and uneven. It has deteriorated much 
and rapidly in the past year. I have 
talked to the engineers in charge as 
to the cause and they do not seem to 
know. The surface does not show 
wear, so something must have settled. 
If the present rate of deterioration 
continues it seems like something will 
have to be done to it before it is ten 
years old. At present the road west- 
ward from Cushing, on. pavement; is 
not in ‘as good driving condition as 
the road eastward from Cushing, which 
is graveled. 
HENRY DALL. 
Ida County, Iowa. 
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Buy at the Sign of the 
Boy and Slate 


En-ar-co Gear 
Compound 
For Differential and 
Transmission of 
Automobiles, Trucks 
and Tractors 


En-ar-co Motor Oil 
Light—Medium— Heavy 
Extra Heavy 
55 Gal.Steel Drums 80c Per Gal. 
| 30 Gal. Half Drums 85c Per Gal. 
5 Gal. Drums... $1.00 Per Gal. 


1Gal. Cans..... $1.15 PerGal. 
Prices subject to change 














ULL power and freedom from overheat- 
ing cancomeonlyfrom perfect lubrication. 
Frictionmeans heating, wearand ruined parts. 


The tiny particles of En-ar-co Motor Oil, 
like millions of ball bearings, form a friction- 
less cushion, keeping their shape under the 
tremendous heat and pressure of the motor 
working at full power. 
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Your Dealer For 


MOTOR O/L 


For all motors—tractor, truck, automobile or airplane. 
You'll get more power, smoother, cooler running, and 
the engine will give the fine performance of which 


it is capable. 


Buy En-ar-co by the drum— from your ‘ual. 
THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


—— Refiner and Marketer of Quality En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century. 


and Service 


Stations in 125 Principal Cities of the United 


States. 





Send for the EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 
The National Refining Co., 704-R-26 National Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Ienclose4cin stamps tocover postage and packing. Send En-ar-coAutoGame FREE. 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


H°” very busy everyone is these 
days! It seems idle to even 
write these comments that are in no 
‘way pertinent to busy thought. Well, 
then, turn to the recipes for straw- 
berries. They are pertinent and 
timely. 





After looking over the berry patch 
the other day, I decided it was going 
to be a good year for strawberries. 
There are lots of them, locally at any 
rate. Which means that we won't 
have to skimp on our favorite pre- 
serves for another year, at least. 





The little girl who has spent nearly 
all of her eleven summers with us on 
the farm is going out west to live 
with her mother, whom she has not 
seen more than once or twice since 
babyhood. Of course, it is right, but 
it is harder than pulling a sore tooth 
to let her go. 





Still, my greatest concern is for the 
child in establishing a new set of fam- 
ily relationships. It is an unfortunate 
state of affairs for a child to grow up 
into and thru. The youngster whose 
life is settled is more than thrice for- 
tunate. How muddling it must be to 
the child who finds herself moved 
from an environment where she 
thought she belonged. 





For the moment, at least, her great- 
est concern seems to be who will name 
the new kittens after she is gone. 
That has been her privilege and job 
every summer, 





I take credit for discovering some- 
thing new in the way of artificial sun- 
shine. The other day when I was 
working out in the garden, dressed, by 
the way, in winter togs that felt good 
on a cold, cloudy June day, I had a 
sensation as I was bending over trans- 
planting zinnias that the sun was shin- 
ing back of me. Turning around I dis- 
covered it was the yellow. rose~ bush 
that was full of bloom. Observed out 
of the corner of the eye it did seem 
like very real sunshine.—J. W. 





Women From Woodbury and 
Plymouth Counties Camp 


NE of the first camps of the season 

for Farm Bureau women was held 
in Woodbury county, on the Sioux riv- 
er—a joint camp for Plymouth and 
Woodbury counties. The camp was a 
big, rambling old house—sort of hotel, 
known as Council Oak Y. W. C. A. 
camp, because it is located near the 
famous old Council Oak, where the 
Indians in early days held council with 
the white people. Thirty women spent 
the full four days of the camp period, 
from Tuesday noon, June 5, to Satur- 
day noon of that week. Besides that 
number, a great many more visited 
camp on Thursday, which was set aside 
as guest day. 

It was a real rest camp, with just 
enough of program and excitement to 
keep life from being dull. A camp 
newspaper was edited by the women, 
who took this method of reviewing the 
events of the day and having a great 
deal of fun with the members of the 
camping party. 

During the camp period, it came to 
light that out of the thirty women 
present, twenty-four husbands, one hun- 
dred and six children and seven grand- 
children had been left at home to face 
the housekeeping problems while the 
mothers were camping. 

A boat trip up the river, stunts, short 
hikes around the neighborhood, marsh- 
mallow toasts in front of the big fire- 
place, and games, were some of the 
sports which the women enjoyed. 





Strawberries in a Dozen 


Different Ways 


HEN the strawberries come in 
they come in fast, and after we 
have had them straight, that is, just 
as they are, for three meals a day sev- 
eral days, we are apt to think about 


wanting to fix them up in some more 
fancy ways. Part of the surplus will 
be canned, of course, for sauce. Part 
of it will be put away in jams and pre- 
serves. 

Strawberry preserves prepared in 
the sun-cooked manner are delicious, 
but it takes patience and plenty of 
sunshine to see them thru to a nice 
finish. Select the nicest berries you 
can get for these. My experience has 
been that the first-of-the-season ber- 
ries are not as good for any kind of 
preserves as those picked later. There 
seems to be more water and less solid 
matter in the early berry. Berries that 
ripen after a period of heavy rainfall 
are the same way. Wash and hull the 
berries, then drain and measure. To 
each pound of fruit allow one pound of 
sugar and two-thirds cup water. Boil 


not heat again to seal, but use steril- 
ized jars and if not sealed in jars us- 
ing any one of the patent tops, cover 
with parawax. 

Strawberry pie! Have you ever 
tasted it? It is delicious in any of the 
various ways made. A plain, every- 
day kind calls for a two-crust layout, 
with a generous sprinkling of flour on 
the bottom crust, not more than one 
tablespoonful, two cups of berries 
mixed together with one cup of sugar. 
Cover with the top crust and bake 
twenty minutes in a hot oven. 

Strawberry-custard pie is more 
toothsome, perhaps, and a dessert wor- 
thy of the most notable occasion. 
Make a custard of the following in- 
gredients, cooking them together in 
the double boiler until the mixture 
coats a spoon: 


Two eggs, slightly beaten. 
One-half cup sugar. 

Two cups scalding milk. 
One-half teaspoon vanilla. 


This is an open-face or one-crust pie, 





The old-fashioned strawberry shortcake, made of rich biscuit dough, baked in a 
round tin and served in great wedge-shaped pieces, is hard to beat. 


the sugar and water until the syrup 
reaches the threading stage. Add the 
whole berries and boil gently for two 
minutes. With a perforated skimmer, 
remove the berries to a large platter 
and boil the syrup down until thick. 
Pour over the berries and put out into 


,the sun for three or four days, or un- 


til the fruit is well plumped and the 
syrup is of a jelly-like consistency. 
A period of damp weather may neces- 
sitate cooking them in the oven. The 
platter of preserves must be brought 
in each night. 

The following recipe produces a pre- 
serve that is so nearly like the sun- 
cooked kind that I seldom bother with 
the platters of strawberries outdoors 
any more. To a pint measure of 
strawberries, washed and hulled but 
not mashed, add two cups of sugar 
and set over a low fire. The sugar 
is allowed to melt slowly. Do not stir 
but shake the berries about in the su- 
gar which- when warm will start the 
juice. When the sugar is all melted, 
bring the berries to a boil quickly. 
Continue at a slow bubbling boil for 
ten minutes. Then remove ‘the pan 
from the stove and allow the preserves 
to cool in the pan before sealing them 
up. By allowing them to stand some 
of the juice is absorbed bagk into the 
berries and they plump out again. Do 





so make up the crust and have it 
ready, baked and cooled. The custard 
is cooled too, and the strawberries, a 
seant two cups of them, are allowed to 
stand with three-fourths of a cup of 
sugar on them. This pie is not put to- 
gether until ready to serve. Then the 
berries are put in and the custard 
poured over them. This pie may be 
topped with whipped cream or not, as 
you choose. 


Whipped cream and strawberries or 
ice cream and strawberries are some- 
times served in a pie shell. 


Sponge cake and strawberries are 
another fancy dessert combination. 
The sponge cake may be baked in a 
ring mold type of pan and the top 
filled with crushed berries and 
whipped cream. Or the sponge cake 
may be baked in a turk’s head pan, 
such as is used for angel foods, and 
two slices set together on a plate so 
as to form a miniature valley into 
which can be set a pile of strawhber- 
ries with some whipped cream on top. 
Strawberries may be served with an- 
gel food cake in exactly the same way. 

Strawberry ice cream may be made 
with fresh berries, providing they are 
mashed and added. Two quarts of 
berries are mashed with two cups of 
sugar and added when the ice cream 


made after the following recipe is 
frozen: 


One quart milk. 
Two eggs, beaten. 
One and one-half cups sugar. 
One tablespoon corn starch. 
One pint cream, whipped. 

* Salt. 


Scald milk in the double boiler, rq 
serving one tablespoonful-or a litte 


more to mix with the cornstarch. Adg 
the cornstarch to the hot milk. CooK 
thirty minutes, stirring often. 
add the eggs and cook five minutes, 
stirring all the time. Allow to cog 
and just before freezing add the 
whipped cream. 
add the crushed strawberries. 

A wedge of strawberry shortcake, 


the old-fashioned kind, served with 


cream and sugar, is hard to beat. Any 
short biscuit dough may be used for 


the shortcake foundation but here jg ~ 


an especially rich oné that is very 
good: 


Two cups flour. 

Four teaspoons baking powder, 
One-fourth cup sugar. 

One-half teaspoon salt. 
One-third cup butter, 

One egg. : 
One-half to three-fourths cup milk, 
A few grains of nutmeg. 


Mix dry ‘ingredients and work in 
shortening. Then add egg well beaten 
and milk. Bake in a round buttered 
tin. 

A plain cake of the one-egg variety, 
the kind we stir up in a hurry and sel 
dom use a book recipe for, is delicious 
when spread with a layer of berries 
with a layer of whipped cream spread 
on top, like frosting. 

Strawberry tarts are in reality little 
strawberry pies. Use any rich puff 
paste or pie crust recipe and line muf- 
fin tins. The strawberries may either 
be baked with the shells, or added un 
cooked when the shells are baked and 
cooled. 

A strawberry cocktail is a good ap 
petizer when prepared of whole straw- 
berries with orange juice squeezed 
over them. Select large, quite ripe 
berries and put them into the dishes 
for serving. About an hour before 
they are to be eaten, squeeze orange 
juice over them, and if very sour add 
just a sprinkle of powdered sugar. 





Overweight Cause of Worry 
“TVERY woman wants to change her 
weight, I do believe,” remarked @ 
lecturer on health recently. “If a we 


man is thin, she wants to be fat, but — 


most often she wants to be or stay thi, 


whether she is fat or not. I’ve yet to © 


meet the satisfied woman,” she said. 
In answer to the question of what is 
normal weight, there seems to be 4 
great popular misconception about the 
matter. Normal weight is not a line, 
but a zone. The physical type of the 


person, the ancestry and various other d 


factors make it impossible to say that 


@ person of certain age and height — 
Children’s © 
weight may on occasion vary from? — 
to 10 per cent below average, and ye — 


should weigh so much. 


be normal if there is every assurance 
that the health is good. It may als0 
be as much as 20 per cent above the 


average and still be normal weight. A - 


grown person may be as much as 10 
per cent above weight or 15 per cet 
below and still be normal in weight. 


Two causes are given for excessiv@ | 
It may be a coh = 


fatness or thinness, 


Then | 


When half frozen, — 





































































dition due to faulty functioning of the 








body and hence a medical problem t@ ~ 











be treated by the doctér, or it may  — 


due to faulty hygiene and diet, which 
can be relieved by-modification of dit 
and proper exercise. 
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thio shows a small section of the Twin Roses quilt. 






























“Quilting design in border is 


easily made by using rose and leaf design in same size given for appliques. 


HIS quilt design is reproduced 

from a more than a century old 
quilt that has a pretty story connected 
with its making. The story goes that 
down in Tennessee there lived a fam- 
ily whose lot had been uncommonly 
hard. There had been fourteen chil- 
dren born to them, most of whom did 
not live long enough to be named. 
But there were twins that lived a week 
and they were named Rose and Ro- 
selle.. When they died the mother 
grieved more for them than for all the 
others. They were buried in tiny cof- 
fin dug out of pine logs and lined 
with oak leaves. The field where 
they were buried was plowed up the 
next year and in some way she lost 
track of their graves. They didn’t 
have -money for “buryin’ stones,’ as 
they called them. 

But she wanted to keep them always 
in mind in some way, and so she made 
this quaint quilt and called it The 
Twin Roses. Her stitches were finer 
on this quilt than on any of her many 
others, so the story goes, and she 
would never let anyone use it. 

The Twin Roses quilt is made up of 
16 appliqued blocks, four of which 
are shown in the illustration, with 
2%-inch color strips between. The ap- 
pliqued blocks each measure 15 inches 
square. Adding a 10-inch border of 
plain white makes a quilt which meas- 

_ ures about 90x90 inches. 

A wild rose quilting design is used 

in the border, and in the original little 
tose designs were quilted in wherever 
_ there was a space large enough. 

The appliqueing on this quilt- may 
appear to be difficult but it is really 
very simple. You can cut your own 


design to follow from the flower and 
































design for appliqu 
all ilowed. Tut 32 










Cut 32 of these. Seams not 
2 centers also. 


leaf shown. Stems and flower pot are 
cut according to the following direc- 
tions: The flower pot is 6 inches 
wide at the top, 5 inches deep, and 5 
inches wide across the bottom. The 
long stem is 6% inches long and 1 
inch wide. (This width is sufficient 
for seam allowance if you make only 


Leaf design for applique. 
128, or 8 to a block. Seams 
not allowed. 


3-15-inch seam. For a %-inch seam 
cut the stems 114 inches wide.) The 
short stem measures 3% inches long 
by 1-.inch wide, or proportionately 
wider, depending on the seam width. 
It is easy to give the-stems the curve 
shown if the stems are cut on the bias. 
Or you may cut them curved, as you 
please. Seams are not allowed on the 
rose and leaf design or 
on the rose center. 

We have not made up 
this quilt entirely, so 
can give only approxi- 
mate amounts of mate- 
rials required. For the 
roses, 144 yard of mate- 
rial; for the leaves and 
stems (green), 1 yard 
should be enough. The 
strips to set the blocks 
together will require 
nearly another yard 
and it would be well to 
use green for this, so as 
to have the full 2-yard 
lengths for the border 
strips. Approximately 
5% yards of white, 36- 
inch width material, will 
be necessary for the 
background and border. 
A very small amount of 
yellow material will suf- 
fice for the rose cen- 
ters.—Emma S. Tyrrell. 


Cut- 





A Farm Woman Goes to College 


HE last time I visited Judith 

Brown I was surprised to find a 

half dozen college text books scat- 

tered about. “And who is your college 
student?” I asked. 

“None other than your friend Ju- 
dith,” she answered gaily. And so she 
is. Judith, busy farm woman and 
mother of four children, has recently 
started to study by correspondénce 
two courses left unfinished when she 
married. 

When Gladys, Judith’s cousin, heard 
about it, she voiced her utter disap- 
proval in just one sentence, “Well, I 
certainly have no time for study.” 

Gladys is sort of efficiency expert, 
the kind who impresses you as being 
so terribly efficient. She never 
wastes time on what she considers 
foolish things—family picnics, for. in- 
stance. She offers several excuses, it 
makes a mess to get things ready, the 
flies bother and she is always worn 
out when they return. But she gladly 
wears herself out in order to keep the 
children neatly dressed—oh! misera- 
bly neatly dressed. Coveralls for play 
time? Horrors, no! 

Judith, on the other hand, always 
has time for a picnic. On a moment’s 
notice she can assemble bread, butter, 
bacon to fry, fruit and cookies, and 
go off for an hour or two. For play 
time her children—two girls and two 
boys—wear coveralls. They stand 
wear and washing and the older girl 
can press them, so there isn’t much 
fuss about making and laundering 
play clothes at Judith’s house. She 
has bought four coveralls at a time for 
several years. 

And the stories Judith reads and 
tells her children! Gladys never told 
a half dozen in her life. She says she 
tried a time or two but her children 
didn’t seem interested. Judith does 
not blame the children. She says 
Gladys never learned how to tell sto- 
ries, but some of her club papers are 
quite the thing. Judith can. prepare 
club papers, as far as that goes, but 
she also can tell a good story to the 
children at any time. 

Candy making and corn popping 
mess things up so that they are quite 
taboo in Gladys’ kitchen. I wish she 
could see her children in Judith’s 
home. I believe her heart would melt 
a bit if she could see her correctly 
trained offspring shrieking over corn 
popping in Judith’s old black: skillet. 

Gladys can’t be interrupted—never. 








She would never think of leaving her 
dishpan to go look at a colorful sun- 
set, but lovable Judith not only goes 
to look at the sunset, but is apt to 
wander on to the flower garden and 
even out to where Joe, her husband, is 
milking. She may have to reheat the 
dishwater but as she finishes up, her 
soul is brimful of songs, sunsets and 
happy thoughts. 

So, along with her jolly times with 
her family, Judith is working in some 
study. She studies before breakfast 
if the men are a bit late; when she 
rests during the day; while she churns, 
and after the house is quiet at night. 
She has decided that some fresh 
knowledge of literature and _ history 
wilt do her good and also make her a 
more companionable mother as the 
children advance in school work. She 
is simply making use of an opportunity 
open to every one of us farm women. 
—Bonabeth Brickell. 





Suds and Sunshine for Blankets 


UNNY spring days are the days for 
washing blankets. Every house- 
keeper takes pride in keeping her wool 
blankets fluffy and clean. With a good 
washing machine and wringer this is 
comparatively easy. 

On 2 warm, bright morning fill the 
washer with hot water. If the water 
is hard, add a little ammonia or borax 
and enough soap jelly to make thick 
suds. Blankets absorb much of the 
suds, so a heavier suds is needed for 
them. Cool the water until it is a lit- 
tle more than lukewarm. Shake or 
brush the blankets well and put them 
in the suds, start the machine and, 
while it is. working prepare another 
suds, like the first, in a tub. Wring 
the blankets from the washer into the 
tub and put another pair in the wash- 
er. While the machine is washing the 
second pair use a hand plunger on 
those in the tub. Washing in the sec- 
ond suds removes any remaining dust 
as well as the dirty first water. From 
the second suds wring the blankets 
into a tub of clear water the same tem- 
perature as the wash waters. Borax 
should also be added to this water if 
the water is hard. 

Rinse the blankets by using the 
hand plunger, wring and hang them 
stretched out on the line in the sun 
where they will dry as quickly as pos- 
sible. Before removing them from the 
line, brush with a whisk broom or 
with a stiff brush. This fluffs the 
surface and makes them look like new. 





There are two kinds of 
spices, TONE'S and oui 
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‘Our Sabbath Sigel ] Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 


» Lessons areas they were made originally by 


Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 


sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


the quarterly reviews. 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is 


The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- ~ 


copyrighted. 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








Review 
JESUS THE SAVIOR 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 24, 1928.) 


The lessons of the quarter, all from 
Mark, show the way of the cross, and 
Jesus as the Savior. Chronologically, 
the second lesson should come after 


the twelfth. The first lesson gives the 
declaration of Jesus that salvation 
must come thru sacrifice. After a pe- 
riod spent by Him and His disciples 
in solitude, Jesus asks who people are 
saying that He is. Some think He is 
Elijah, some John the Baptist, or one 
of the prophets. To His question, 
“Who say ye that I am?” Peter an- 
swers, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God,” and is told that 
this truth has been revealed to him by 
God himself.. Then Jesus goes on to 
unfold to them His future work. Pe- 
ter could not understand that sacrifice 
was necessary, and when Jesus speaks 
of His coming death he says it can not 
be. Jesus rebukes Peter, and tells 
him that only thru self-denial and 
sharing His cross can they follow Him. 
Then to encourage them, He gives 
them a foregleam of the glory that 
shall come to them and to Him after 
the judgment day. 

In the week that followed, the dis- 
ciples naturally were sorrowful at the 
prospect of losing the companionship 
of Jesus, as well as greatly disappoint- 
ed at giving up all hopes of an earthly 
kingdom in whieh they would have the 
high places. Jesus takes Peter, James 
and John with Him up into Mount 
Hermon. As He is praying, He is 
transfigured before them. When the 
three disciples see Elijah and Moses, 
long since departed, talking with Je- 
sus, they are afraid. Then appears the 
symbol of the Divine presence, and 
Jesus is again alone with them. While 
the three were with Jesus, a father 
had asked the nine to heal a son sub- 
ject to spells or fits, and they found 
they could not. When Jesus appears, 
the father tells Him about his boy, ex- 
presses his faith in the power of Je- 
sus, who then commands the spirit to 
come out of the boy and lifts him up, 
healed. When the disciples ask why 
they had failed in their efforts to heal 
this boy, Jesus tells them that they 
had tried to work in their own 
strength instead of praying. (Les- 
son 3.) 

In trying to trap Jesus, the Phari- 
sees asked Him for His views on di- 
vorce. In His answer Jesus declares 
that Moses in permitting divorce was 
recognizing their low standard of spir- 
itual life; that the Divine intention 
concerning marriage was suggested in 
creation, that it is to be monogamous, 
between one man and one woman; 
that marriage is the supreme obliga- 
tion among human relationships. If 
marriage is of God, divorce will not 
come to mind. .The Divine plan for 
the home is what makes a strong na+ 
tion. Such love as Christ had will 
keep the home. From homes of the 
Christian standard children are 
brought to Christ. Even His disci- 
ples did not understand the attitude 
of Christ toward parents and children. 
When the disciples rebuked them, Je- 
sus was indignant, saying, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me; forbid 
them not.” Then Jesus gives a les- 
son to older people, that unless they 
receive the kingdom as a little child 
they can not enter the kingdom. “And 
he took them in his arms, and blessed 
them.” (Lesson 4.) - 

Our gifts to God must represent 
self-denial. As Jesus was on His way 





to Jerusalem with the disciples, a 
young man came running after Him, 
knelt, and asked what he must do to 
be saved. This is the more surprising 
because he was rich and belonged to 
the class hostile to Jesus. The young 
man said he had kept the command- 
ments from childhood up. Jesus 
looked upon him, loved him, but saw 
how difficult it would be for him, as a 
man of wealth and social position, to 
be a true disciple and follow Him. 
Jesus told him to sell what he had and 
give to the poor and follow Him; and 
the young man walked away sorrow- 
ful. It is not riches that bar the way 
into the kingdom, but trust in riches 
for all life’s blessings. The second 
incident of the lesson tells of the wid- 
ow who cast her two mites into the 
treasury, about one-fourth of a cent. 
Jesus calls the attention of His disci- 
ples to this gift, and says that she 
cast in more than any of the rest, be- 
cause she made a great sacrifice, 
while the others gave out of their 
abundance. (Lesson 5.) 

The Christian must serve. Approach- 
ing Jericho, they meet the pilgrim 
bands going up to Jerusalem for the 
feast. The disciples are afraid, know- 
ing the danger there is to Jesus. He 
again tells them that He is going to 
His death; but they do not under- 
stand. How could they, who had seen 
so many evidences of His power over 
disease and death? On this walk the 
req* 2st is made that James and John 
shall sit in the highest places when 
Jesus has come into His kingdom. 
Jesus tells them that they shall indeed 
drink of the cup of which He shall 
drink, but that it is not for Him to 
say who shall sit on His right hand or 
His left. Naturally, the other ten are 
indignant at James and John. Jesus 
tells them that the Gentiles exercise 
lordship over each other, but that it 
is not to be so in His kingdom. ‘“Who- 
soever would be first among you, shall 
be servant over all.” (Lesson 6.) 

Opposition meets Jesus in Jerusa- 
lem. He knows that He was to meet 
death that week. No doubt His ene- 
mies expected Him to come secretly. 
He comes openly, and multitudes fol- 
low Him. Between Bethany and Je- 
rusalem, where the crowds meet at 
the fork of the roads, Jesus sends for 
an unbroken colt, with the message 
that “The Lord hath need of him.” 
Some make a saddle for Him of their 
garments, many others spread their 
garments and branches upon the way. 
Then the pilgrims from Jerusalem be- 
gin to ery “Hosanna in the highest,” 
and others take up the cry. Jesus de- 
nies the request of the Pharisees that 
He rebuke His followers. After Jesus 
had been in the temple, He and His 
disciples go on to Bethany. The next 
morning, hungry and faint after His 
night’s vigil, He pronounced judgment 
upon the hopelessly barren fig tree, 
typical of Israel. Going into the tem- 
ple, He drives out those that bought 
and those that sold in the temple, 
charging them with graft, and telling 
them that instead of a house of prayer 
they have made of the temple a den of 
robbers. The chief priests and scribes 
fear Him and-sought to figure out a 
way to destroy Him. (Lesson 7.) 

When the chief priests and scribes 
and elders came to Jesus and asked 
Him by what authority He drove the 
dealers out of the temple, He answers 
them with another question: Was the 
baptism of John from heaven or from 
men? They refused to answer and Je- 
sus also refused to answer their ques- 
tion. He then gave them two para- 
bles aimed at the Pharisees, and they 
feet they must trap Him in some way 
and find the means for His destruc- 





tion. They send to Him a delegation 
to ask Him whether it is lawful to pay 
tribute to Caesar. If He said yes, 
they would urge that His claim to be 
king of the Jews was false. If He 
said no, they could aceuse Him of be- 
ing a traitor to Rome and Herod. Je- 
sus asks for a Roman coin, and on 
being told that the image on it is 
Caesar’s, answers, “Render therefore 
unto Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” That is, it is the duty of the 
citizen to obey the laws of his country, 
and it is the duty of the child of the 
kingdom to obey his Heavenly Father, 
thus stating for all time the relation 
between civil and religious govern- 
ment. One of the scribes had heard 
these answers, and asks Jesus what is 
the first commandment of all. Jesus 
answers: “The Lord our God, the 
Lord is one: and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength. The 
second is this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. There is none 
other commandment greater than 
these.” (Lesson 8.) 

Monday morning after Jesus had 
cleansed the temple, and the Sanhe- 
drin had sent a committee to ask Je- 
sus by what authority He had acted 
and he refuses to answer, He tells 
them a parable. A certain man had 
two sons and a vineyard. The first 
says he will not work in the vineyard 
but later goes. The other son said he 
would go, but had no intention of go- 
ing and did not go. Jesus asks which 
of the two did the will of his father. 
They said, “The first.” Jesus then 
tells them that John the Baptist came, 
preaching righteousness; that they in- 
vestigated him, but did not believe. 
Sinners did, but they themselves did 
not change their minds or their pur- 
poses. This gave offense, of course, 
and Jesus follows it up with another 
story. A -certain householder had a 
vineyard which he equipped fully. He 
sends his servant after his share of 
the fruit. They beat him and send him 
away empty handed. He sent others, 
and they wounded some and killed 
one. Finally he sent his son, thinking 
they will reverence the heir. Him also 
they kill, thinking they will then have 
complete ownership of the vineyard. 
Jesus then asks them “what the lord of 
the vineyard will do, and they answer 
that he will destroy these men and 
let the vineyard to others. Jesus then 
applies the parable to them, and pre- 
dicts that the kingdom will be taken 
away from them and given to the Gen- 
tiles. They understand this perfectly, 
but they fear the multitudes and let 
Him go. (Lesson 9.) 

At the beginning of the last pass- 
over of Jesus with His disciples an un- 
seemly dispute had arisen as to whose 
should be the seat of honor. Jesus 
gives them a lesson in humility by 
Himself performing the offices of a 
servant at the table. He announces 
that one of them shall betray Him. 
Judas goes out into the night and lays 
his dark plot. Jesus then institutes 
the Lord’s Supper. This memorial ob- 
servance ever keeps before us the fact 
of Christ’s death on the cross and is 
a symbol of fellowship and fraternity 
the world over among Christians. Aft- 
er it is over, as they walk Jesus tells 
them that they will all desert Him, but 
they do not understand. Jesus goes on- 
into the garden of Gethsemane, leav- 
ing His disciples to watch. Three 
times He prays, and three times re- 
turns to find them sleeping. When 
His conflict is over, an angel minis- 
ters unto Him. Jesus wakens the dis- 
ciples and goes out to meet Judas, 
who betrays Him with a kiss. (Les- 
son 10.) 

Failing in both his private and pub- 
lic examination, Caiaphas puts Jesus 
under oath as to whether He is the 
Messiah. Jesus admits that He is. 
Thereupon they formally condemn 
Him and hasten to the hall of Pilate 
to have the sentence confirmed. The 
seat of judgment is brought outside, as 
the Jews would not enter an “unclean” 
place on a holy day. Pilate inquires as 





to the charge. He tells the Jews » 
judge Jesus according to their oy 
laws. They answered that it wag n, 
lawful for them to put a man to 
They charge Jesus with refusing to 
pay tribute, which was false, and that 
He had claimed to be their king, 
late questions Jesus, and then 

Him to Herod, who after question 
Him sends Him back to Pilate, 5 
then calls the assembly together, say. 
ing that neither he nor Herod hag 
found any fault in Him, and Offers tg 
scourge Jesus and let Him go. The 
chief priests stir up a mob to demang 
the release of Barabbas, the robbe, 


: 


instead. Their increasing fury fright | 4 
ens Pilate, but He still wishes to te | 


lease Jesus. They reply, “If thou rm 
lease this man, thou art not Caesar's 
friend.” Barabbas is released. (Ley. 
son 11.) 

Lesson 12 tells of the crucifixion gf | 
Jesus, who is made to carry His ow 
cross until exhausted. As the spikes 
are driven thru His hands and feet, 
Jesus prays for His enemies, that God 
may forgive them. His cross ig pg 
tween those of two malefactors, one of 
whom derided Him. The other, with 
sublime. faith, asks Jesus to remember 
him when He came into His kingdom, 
and Jesus promises him that He wil, 


It began to grow dark. Out of the mm. — 
natural darkness came the cry of Je | 


sus. 


Jesus felt that He was forsaken | 


of His God. Then He commends ty | 
Him His spirit, and the end comes, | 


This is followed by an earthquake, 


and the veil of the temple was rent 


from top to bottom, leaving no longer 


a secret place for Jehovah. The way | 


of cleansing and forgiveness was now 


open for all men of all lands and for _ 


all time. 


The events of Lesson 2, the Easter j 


Lesson, follow the events of Lesson 12, 


Jesus had been buried by two mem. | 


bers of the council that consented to 
His death, and in a tomb which one of 
them had prepared for himself. Three 
women stood afar off and witnessed 
the hasty burial. They knew that the 
embalmment was imperfect, neces- 


sarily; so they brought sweet spices , 


that they might perfect it. 


Great was 


their surprise when they saw that the 
stone had been rolled away from the 
supelcher, and they saw an angel with | 
in the tomb. He told them that Christ © 
had risen, and sent them to tell the } 


disciples that Christ would keep His 
appointment with them in Galilee. It 


required forty days of appearing at it 
tervals to the disciples to conving § 


this scattered band that Jesus had it 
deed risen from the dead. That co 


viction was complete in the end. All | 
of them made this fact the very four 
dation of Christian doctrine. Pail ” 
gives us a very complete grouping of 


these events. 











Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 


Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS co. 


in 


BROADLAWNS SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers to young women over 18 years of ag@ 
an exceptional opportunity for nu 
training. High Schoo! 
uisite. Expenses reasonable. Write for 
information on the three-years accredi 
course to the Director of Nursing, B 
lawns Hospital, 406 Center Street, 
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: What Price 
Cod Liver Oil? 


Which is cheaper? A pondescript oil, 

untested, that comes from goodness- 

knows-where, but with a temptingly 

low price. ..OR Nopco, tested, proven, 

teed, and sold at the lowest Price 

istent with its quality? For the 

try keeper = judges by results, 

0 “A is much the cheapest. A pint 

does the work of a quart of the ordi- 

oil—yields $6.00 in profit for every 
follat of cost. 


When you feed Nopco, you feed cod 
liver oil that is proven pure by a search- 
ing chemical re _ otent in 
Vitamins A and iological 
testson baby Suse and white rats. Eve 
Jot of Nopco is so tested and guaranteed. 
We know that it will get results because 
we have proven it before we put itin the 
sealed, distinctive yellow can. With the 
cheaper, untested oil, you do not know 
and may spend your money for nothing. 


Feed Nopco all summer, Our free 24 
nina booklet gives full information. 


NOPCO 


Cod Liver Oil 


for Poultry and Animal Feeding 


If your dealer 
stock, send dollar for a trial quart 
ge ebesinable in half gallon cans—$1.75. 
One gallon can—$3.00. 
NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Refiners of Cod Liver Oil for 25 Years 
32 Essex St., Harrison, New Jersey 
Dealers ! Write for information 
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e Gaabination is.datho for Round, Tape and 
Pin worms, br mage in an INSOLUBLE —— 
Invented ly nnot mix w 
fluids of ) or *Qandular semaeh: Nothing 
else like i, "Gizzard crushes capsule, releasing the 





the worms. Far more effective. 
In this insoluble capsule the 
<n medicines (poisons) 
ecessary to get the worms, 
Cannot injure the birds: cannot affect egg produc- 

tion, or fertility. Even tape worm medicine suf- 
ficient to get the tenacious Tape a is 3° “ely 
ineluded in this wonderful GIZZARD CAPSULE. 
50 capsules, $1; 100 for $1.75; 500 _* $7; 1,000 
for $12. Sa‘ ples free + poultry raiser: on request, 


As a safeguard .gainst bowel Senin, ptomaine 

and disease germs, give Germozono in the drink. 

Use it also for roup, colds, cwelled head, - 
Dreventive — = edy tha‘ has never 

* — 12- ottle, 75c; 32-02., 3 50. 

fs on -~one tablets, 8 tablets, 65c; 200° tablete, 


More th ten 10,000 drug stores, feed dealers and 

hatch recommend Germozone 
and the GIZZARD CAPSULE. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed . Not sold by peddlers, 


176 Lee Bidg. Omaha, Nebr. 


Teaches 


Order 
GEO. H. LEE co, 











Charles City, lowa 
Specialist and Writer on 
Poultry Diseases 
Consultation by Letter Free 





















































Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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es and correct dose undiluted and in full @v 

















The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 


What Type of Poultry House 

One of the most difficult questions 
to answer that is asked poultry de- 
partment editors is the following: 
“What type of house would you rec- 
ommend for our laying flock?” 

There are so many things that enter 


into the matter of the house best 
adapted to the needs and varying con- 
ditions found on corn belt farms that 
no one is of any great value in offer- 
ing suggestions unless he or she 
knows a considerable number of de- 
tails concerning soil and drainage of 
the farm, the amount of money avail- 
able for a poultry house and general 
plan of chicken raising and keeping. 

Distinctly different types of poultry 
houses have been built in different 
parts of the United States. Just how 
much these variations represent adap- 
tations to different winter and sum- 
mer temperatures and other climatic 
features and how much they represent 
the personal opinions and prejudices 
of people influential in poultry affairs 
is hard to judge. In some states shed 
type houses make up a very large per 
cent of the houses built in recent 
years. An adjoining state favors the 
semi-monitor type, while another 
neighboring state has a high per cent 
of straw loft houses. 

This last type, whether of the Mis- 
souri or Kansas modification, is in- 
creasing in favor in Iowa and other 
states further north. Iowa users of 
this type are generally enthusiastic 
about it. It is the nearest automatic 
in its winter ventilation system of 
any house in common use. Such 
houses are not the cheapest to build 
but the added cost is generally not 
prohibitive. They are much cooler in 
summer than a shed type house and 
most semi-monitors. 

The Missouri type of straw loft 
house has the roof ridge run north 
and south and is approximately square. 
The Kansas type has the gable east 
and west and the largest part of sun- 
light enters from the side. This type 
¢an be built square or oblong. 

At the college poultry farm at Ames 
excellent models of both these types, 
as well as semi-monitor and shed 
types are in use. Iowa folks who plan 
on building a new poultry house or 
even remodeling an old one into some- 
thing more efficient, should by all 
means spend a few hours inspecting 
the houses at poultry experiment sta- 
tions and talking over their housing 
problem with the men in charge.—Jay 
Whitson. 




















Capons Sometimes Prove 
Profitable 
People who enjoy supplying a spe- 
cial market will often find that it pays 
them to make capons out of their ex- 


tra male birds. This is particularly 
true with breeders who are raising a 
heavy type of birds. The premium on 
capons is for birds that weigh eight 
pounds or over. The smaller breeds 
will seldom reach this limit so that 
the best market for Leghorns and sim- 
ilar breeds is usually as broilers or 
young fries. 

Many poultrymen like to produce a 
few capons for their own table even 
tho they do not raise enough of them 
to-sell on the market. Unless one is 
going to raise a considerable num- 
ber, this is often the best practice as 
it is often hard to find a market for 
just a few birds. 

Good, strong cockerels should be se- 
lected for caponizing. With most 
breeds the operation can take place 
when the birds are about eight weeks 
of age. At this time the sexes can be 
told apart. With the lighter breeds 
the operation might be performed ear- 
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Poultry will make money for you. 
Order these chicks and take advantage of the knowledge and experience of F 
Shellabarger, nationally famous poultry expert, who culls, mates and improves 5" 


up! 
Master Flocks. 
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Prices are better than last year, and still going 


Send for your chicks today and get started at once. 
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Anconas, Barred Rocks ..... 9.00 17.75 33.50 
SER Rea aa ey rs SRL oar Sea POR pySa: Pe DNR 9.00. 17.75 33.50 
White Rocks, Buff RockS......0.......cccccceesees 10.00 19.75 37.50 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 10.00 19.75 37.50 
S. L. and Partridge Wyandottes 11.00 21.75 41.50 
Heavy Mixed 7.95 15.75 29.50 
Light Mixed 7.50 14.75 28.50 





For Grade A Special Matings from’ blood-tested flocks add $2.50 per hundred. 

Prices guaranteed ten days only. $2 per 100 books your order at these prices, 
All of these day-old chicks are shipped prepaid, by parcel post, unless otherwise 
requested. 100% live arrival of good, strong, healthy chicks guaranteed. You can 


buy none better. 
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Send your order today and I can make prompt shipment. 


SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 


“Dependable Chicks Since 1913” 
WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 









Prof. King 


pioneer hatchery- 
man. His 12 years 
of success is your 
guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


Here is your chance to buy extra select quality chicks at low 
cost. All chicks are standard accredited, cod-liver oil chicks. Bred from 
the very finest breeding flocks. 


Lower Prices 
for lowa Standard 
Accredited Chicks 


100% live delivery 
guaranteed. Send 10% 
of price with order. 


SEND YOUR 
ORDER TODAY 


Iowa Chick Hatchery,Box iJ Iowa City,lowa 






Order’ direct from this ad. 
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Brahmas 15.00 75.00 
Assorted Heavy So * 

White Pekin Ducklings, 50, $13; 100, $25 


1 cent per chick more for lots less ten 100. 








lier as such birds show their sexual 
development sooner. 

The birds should be fasted for twen- 
ty-four hours before operating. This 
allows the intestines to be empty, 
making the operation easier and caus- 
ing less risk from bleeding. After the 
operation, the birds should be marked 
so that they can be distinguished in 
case the operation is not entirely suc- 
cessful. They should be allowed to 
rest for three or four hours, when 
they can receive a light feed of moist 
mash. This can be gradually increased 
and after ten days they may be al- 
lowed to run with the pullets. 

Some of the birds may show a ten- 
dency toward developing air pockets 
or sacs under'the cut. They should 
be kept confined for a few days to 
check up on this. ‘Where the condition 
is found it is well to let the air escape 
by pricking the sac at the base of the 
swelling. j 





A Comparison of Selling — 
Methods 


People who are able to develop a 
method of direct selling of eggs to con- 
sumers are able to secure the highest 
average price for their product, ac- 
cording to a recent study conducted in 
Massachusetts. Farmers -selling to 
stores for resale received the second 
highest price, while those selling to 
produce dealers who shipped the prod- 
uct to outside markets secured the 
next highest price. 

Farmers who live along well trav- 
eled roads are commercializing their 
location in Iowa as well as in other 
states. City people who drive out to 
the country are fond of stopping to 
purchase eggs which they know are 
absolutely fresh. Good quality is™ al- 
ways essential in building up a satis- 
factory trade of this kind. 

In the survey in Massachusetts only 
74 producers out of 430 candled their 
eggs. Many of these candled only at 
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certain seasons. Grading of eggs on 
the basis of size, weight or color was 
reported on sixty-eight farms. Fifty 
growers used a special carton, while 
twenty reported that they used a spe- 
cial label to identify their goods. 

This survey shows that in the east, 
as well as in this section of the coun- 
try, there is opportunity for further 
advancement in selling methods of 
eggs. In view of the fact that a large 
proportion of our eggs go to eastern 
markets, especially during the season 
of heavy production, we must depend 
largely upon producing and marketing 
high quality eggs which will either 
sell at the top prices on those mar- 
kets or make a superior product to 
put into storage. Doubtless the buy- 
ing and selling of eggs on grade is the 
logical method of securing better 
prices in the majority of cases. 





Good Returns in Record Flocks 


The 229 poultry record flocks in 
iowa reported a total of 48,398 laying 
hens during the month of March. 
These birds laid 791,336 eggs which is 
an average production of 52.7 per cent 
or 16.3 eggs per hen. The receipts 
from these flocks amounted to $27,- 
874.98. The cost of feed was $8,247.48, 
leaving a total of $19,627.50 to pay for 
labor and interest on investment. 

The record flocks of the state con- 
tinue to set a good example for the 
average flock owner. They are dem- 
onstrating that it is practical to make 
farm flocks produce over 100 eggs per 
hen per year. They also demonstrate 
that the hens in these flocks more 
than pay their own feed bills. They 
are better bred, better fed and bet- 
ter managed than the average flock. 
These points account for most of the 
difference, 
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CHECKED 
NECRO 
-—LOSSES— 


Mr. Geo. Bender of Hopedale, 
Tll., is successful in stopping 








hog losses from this disease. 


This hog raiser h2d just about given up 
hope of any profit from his bogs. Then 
he made a really remarkable discovery. 
idis letter reads in part as follows: 

“Last summer, in July, I had 186 spring 
pigs, that took sick. I was losing two 
and three and four a day. It looked like 
Ll was going to lose them all. By that 
time one of your men came to see them. 
He pronounced it Necrotic Enteritis, the 
same as the other veterinarians did, so 
I bought twelve gallons of 3rd Degree 
Liquid Hog Concentrate. At that time 
I had 150 pigs left. I then started on a 
seven-day charging. After I gave them 
four chargings I was surprised to see 
the results. I lost very few after 
this charging. . 8rd Degree keeps 
them in good condition and also free of 
worms. We butchered three hogs a few 
= ago, and not one worm could we 
ind. 
hogs. I feed it in whole oats soaked. The 
hogs like it. The results I had so far, 
I can recommend 3rd Degree to others.” 


NECROTIC ENTERITIS OFTEN 
FATAL 


Necrotiec Enteritis is a chronic inflam- 
mation of the intestines which impairs 
the digestion to a serious degree, stunts 
the growth of the animal and often proves 
fatal. This disease is most prevalent in 
pigs about or following weaning time and 
also in “shipped in” or stock pigs. 

Too much attention can not be given 
to study of various hog ailments. The 
wise farmer, the one who will show a 
large profit in hogs at the end of the year, 
is the one who knows the cause and 


symptoms of all common hog diseases. He | 


also knows the proper treatment to give. 
For the hog raiser who is anxious to have 


an intelligent understanding of these sub- | 


jects, we have compiled a booklet, of 
convenient size, and in clear language, 
explaining hog ailments and treatment. 
This booklet will be mailed to you FREE 
upon receipt of the coupon below. 


PREVENTION CHEAPER THAN 
CURE 


The old adage about an ounce of pre- 
ventiom being worth a pound of cure is 
particularly applicable to hog diseases. 
Healthy pigs and hogs may carry many 
deadly disease germs in their system. As 
long as the general condition and vitality 
of the animal is high, the germ has very 
little opportunity to do deadly work. gra 
Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate is very 
effective in keeping hogs healthy and 
preventing disease from spreading. It is 
the original three-pu apres hog liquid and 
should not be confused with inferior sub- 
shitutes. 38rd Degree does these three 
things: ; 

1. Kills worms. 

2. Stimulates gland functioning. 

3. Helps to avoid and combat disease. 

Process of manufacture protected by 
wv. S. patents and can not be used by 
others. 

Get the FREE book we have compiled 
for hog raisers. It’s chock-full of valu- 
able information about caring for and 
properly raising hogs. Many claim it is 
responsible for their success with their 
herds. Your copy awaits your request. 
FREE. Write today. Postal will do, or 
use coupon below. 


There is a 3rd Degree for 
Poultry, too. Ask for FREE 
Vv. U. Poultry Book. 


3rd DEGREE 
Liquid 
Hog Concentrate 


Manufactured and sold only by 
DROVERS 
Veterinary Union 
Dept. C-5 OMAHA, NEBR. 
COUPON asencuescecenneees 








Please send free and without obliga- 
tion book checked in square below: 


OB Rok a. ,to Grow 250-lb. Hogs 
in 6 Months. 
O*D. V. UL Poultry Book.” 
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3rd Degree is not hard to feed to | 


.were driving their cattle to some dis- 
tant water hole and stopped to stare at 
the first motoreycle they’d ever seen 
| in their lives. They’d probably share 
their millet stew. That pot-bellied, 
| naked little girl there would probably 
be better off if she shared a part of 
her food with some one. 

But while I was speculating on these 
possibilities Jim was filing away at 
the threads on the over-sized axle, cut- 
ting the grooves deeper and rasping 
off the ridges. He worked away at it 
with some valve grinding compound 
and was finally able to screw one nut 
on a quarter of an inch or so before 
the corners of his small file were worn 
so smooth they would cut no more. 
But there were nearly three inches of 
thread on each end of the axle and no 
more files small enough. 

A slave woman ornamented with an 
immense wooden peg in one side of 
her nose and a tablet of tribal brand- 











when writing advertisers. 


ings etched onto her shoulders and 
back, brought us a calabash full of 
fresh milk. We blew back the scum 
and drank. And then Jim had a new 
idea. “We need a thread cutter.” 

He pawed about in our little tin box 
of bolts and screws and nuts that 
had saved the expedition so many 
times already and found some hard 
steel nuts—four of ’em—just the size 
the axle should have been. These 
were automobile lock nuts. They were 
castellated, or notched, on one side to 
be used with cotter keys. “I think 
we’ve got a thread cutter,” he an- 


By Motorcycle Across the Sahara 


(Continued from page 3) 


that night when we stopped to camp, 
tired and disappointed at our scant 
mileage for the past two days, Jim 
spied a broken “C” spring under his 
side car. That looked to me to be the 
worst of all. But again he made a 
forge, again I was a bellows, and with 


| some pieces of strap iron sawed off 


the back end of a side car luggage 
carrier he made another set of splints, 
a sort of clamp, and tightened it on 
the broken spring. We were carrying 
an extra front fork spring and this he 
rigged up as an auxiliary to the weak- 
ened “C” spring—and the patched up 
combination is still going strong: 

It was past midnight before we 
spread our blankets in the sand that 
night—but the beautiful Southern 
Cross was still on our right. It meant 
we were still headed east—and we 
weren’t stopped yet. 

“Tll be glad to get off this ‘good’ 
made road,” growled Jim next morn- 
ing, “and try our luck right out in the 
primeval sand.” His remark was prob- 
ably a little ungrateful, for that bike- 
breaking road had necessitated more 
back-breaking labor than a real high- 
way would at home. Hundreds and 
hundreds of natives had spent months 
on those few miles of dirt surfaced 
road into Maine Soroa—and our two 
motorcycles were the only things on 
wheels that had ever been over it up 
to that time. I don’t know whether 





the staring natives felt that it had 
been worth their while or not. We 
doubted it ourselves. 











Coure, French Niger colony, where Flood and Wilson stopped. 


nounced. “Now, we need a vise, and 
you will have to be one—end be as 
vicious as you can.’ 

He poured some oil inside the hard, 
castellated nut and started to screw it 
on the oversized axle, notched side 
first. I held the axle with two pairs of 
pliers and he turned the improvised 
thread cutter with his wrench. 

“Now, we’ve got two things to hope 
for,” he explained to his vise as the 
nut began to tighten and turn hard. 
“We hope it’ll cut.” Tiny steel shav- 
ings oozed out of the oil around the 
axle. It was cutting. “And we hope 
it’s cutting the axle threads faster 
than the nut.” 

One thread, one revolution around, 
would dull the cutting edges of the die. 
It would creak, stop and stick. We'd 
tug it loose, turn it off, and then Jim 
would patiently file the little edges 
sharp, oil the axle, turn it on—and 
cut one more small fraction of an inch. 
It was a laborious process and those 
natives squatted on their heels and 
watched us sweat for hours thru that 
long, hot afternoon, turning on and 
turning off, filing the edge, and turn- 
ing on, each time a tiny, tiny bit far- 
ther—but still crossing Africa. We 
weren’t quite stopped yet. 

Finally the job was done and when 
Jim put the wheel back on and we 
started the motors popping again, the 
wizened old chief and his battery of 
wives smiled their congratulations and 
waved us some kind of a pagan god- 
speed on our way. 

I'd like to spare you this—as we'd 
have liked to be spared ourselves. But 





| per day. 





The country to Zinder to Maine So- 
roa, a few hundred miles north of the 
equator, in French Occidental Africa, 
varies from pure unadulterated sand 
to some rather respectable wooded 
grazing lands in the “euvetes” or ba- 
sins between the dunes and barren 
plateaus. And smack across this strip 
the French are building a road with 
the fortunate assistance of thousands 
of black natives who work for the 
magnificent sum of one French franc 
In the United States money 
that means working about twenty days 
for a dollar. If they live more than 
thirty kilometers from where they are 
working, they receive a “subsistence” 
bonus of an additional half-franc per 
day. This is enough to buy their 
food. 

Some of the cuvettes, or valleys, are 
second cousins to oases and have al- 
most a jungle growth of trees and 
shrubs which needs hacking down 
with their long, home-made machetes. 
Then the roadway must be cleared of 
stumps and leveled off. And all this 
with no road machinery of any kind 
whatever. But the long, sandy 
stretches of barren sand between the 
cuvettes are a_ different problem. 
Black dirt from the cuvettes is loaded 
into baskets made of grass matting 
and is carrried—sometimes miles—on 
the heads of these franc-a-day, alacka- 
day blacks, or on the backs of their 
patient little fellow laborers, the don- 
keys. Long processions of these dirt- 
carrying bipeds and quadrupeds march 
all day from the cuvettes to the sandy 
trail dump (Continued on page 23) 











Concrete 
Dams 

Save Soil 
and Prevent'| 
Guilying | 


Millions of acres of val- 
uable land are rendered 
useless by erosion each 
year, according to the U, 
S. Dept. of Agriculture, 


Dams, properly built at 
the right location, will 
save and restore much 


of this wasted land. 


Build your own 
Dam where needed 


Gullying of your land can be 
prevented per ly by build- 
ing a concrete dam according 
to simple instructions clearly 
written and illustrated in our 
booklet “Soil Saving Dams.” 
Plans are included. 

Ack today for your copy 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


A national organization t. 
waacmedemes 


DES MOINES, TA. 
Concrete for Permanence 
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THE DAIRY 


- gur readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
©, dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Co-operatives Important in 

>, Dairying 
Approximately 500,000,000 pounds of 
5 creamery butter were manufactured in 
cooperative creameries, according to 
figures that have been recently com- 
piled py the United States Department 
of Agriculture from different sources. 
“This means that slightly over one-third 
of all the creamery butter manufac- 
tured in 1926 was handled by co-op- 
erative creameries. 

Seventy-four per cent of all the but- 
ter made by co-operative creameries 
was made in.the three states of Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Iowa. Minne- 
gota led with 36 per cent of the total 
in 1926; Wisconsin second with 23 
per cent, and Iowa third with 15 per 
~ cent. The addition of California and 

Michigan would bring the total of the 

co-operative butter manufactured in 

five states to 84 per cent. About 61 

per cent of all the butter manufac- 

tured in the first three states was 
made by co-operative creameries. The 
percentages in 1926 were: Wiscon- 
sin, 72 per cent; Minnesota, 66 per 
cent; Iowa, 44 per cent. 

Approximately one-third of the 
cheese manufactured in the United 

States is also made by co-operative 

companies. There are about 750 co- 

operatives interested in making cheese 
' as compared to 1,480 in the manufac- 
ture of butter. In both cases there 
are a few companies that have over- 
lapping interests in the mantfacture of 
poth cheese and butter. There are 
aiso some milk plants that are inter- 
ested primarily in the marketing of 
milk that manufacture some cheese 

and butter. . ° 

More than 75 per cent of the cheese 
marketed ®co-operatively is made in 
“Wisconsin. Oregon ranked second 
with 6 per cent, Minnesota third with 

5 per cent, and New York fourth with 

4 per cent. These four states manu- 

facture 91 per cent of the theese that 
' is-handled co-operatively. They are 
also the states that lead in cheese 

Manufacture. 








Home Raised Calves’ Often, Best 


- There are two principal reasons 
+ why most dairymen prefer to raise the 
cattle that are needed for their herd 
Teplacements. One is a question of 

' @conomy and the other is that of dis- 
| ease control and elimination. Both 


are important considerations for prac-, 


‘tical dairymen. - 

Often when people depend upon pur- 
Chasing the mature cows needed in 
‘their herds they find that they are 


| forced to take cows that are not en- | 


tirely desirable. Sometimes the cows 
are hard to milk, sometimes buyers 
find a bad quarter after the cow comes 
_ fresh and sometimes the cows are not 
as heavy milkers as expected. 
_ Disease control is one of the haz- 
_ ards of dairying. This applies to con- 
_ tagious abortion as well as to tubercu- 
| losis. Present tests indicate that tu- 
_ bereulosis is more easily eradicated 
| than abortion. When cattle are im- 
| Ported they should be purchased under 
_ 4 sixty-day retest for tuberculosis. 
_ Even then there is some chance of 
ng up the disease. However, most 
Cattle salesmen are not selling on 
_ this basis. Where cattle are merely 
Sold as free from tuberculosis at the 
_ time of sale, one is more apt to bring 
| the disease to his herd for the reason 
| that such cattle may be exposed to the 
disease but have not developed it sut- 
ficiently to show on the test at the 
time sold. 
Blood tests for contagious abortion 
becoming more reliable. Some 
en are using this test on their 








herds where they have any material 
amount of abortion. They then raise 
the calves separate from the cows so 
as to have the young cows come thru 
their. first period of lactation without 
exposure to the disease. 

Details of handling a herd are much 
easier when the calves are home 
raised. In addition, the herd is us- 
ually “made up of younger animals. 
The use of good purebred dairy bulls 
on cows that have been selected as 
breeding animals by the use of cow 
testing association records makes pos- 
sible the constant improvement of the 
herd. This makes for constantly im- 
proving costs of production and there- 
fore larger profits. At the present 
time good dairy cattle are selling at 
prices which makes the use of home- 
grown feeds profitable when fed to 
home-raised calves. 





Proper Development of Heifers 
Essential 

Dairy heifers which freshen too 

young, or which do not receive proper 


feed so they reach their proper size, | 


are often less’profitable than heifers 


which are properly developed. A case | 


of this kind is reported by the Sac 
County Cow Testing Association. Two 
heifers which are full sisters and 
which were in the same herd, fresh- 
ened at different ages. One heifer 
freshened at two years of age while 
the other was bred early and was only 
eighteen months old when she calved. 
As a result one heifer will grow into a 
1,200-pound cow while the other is 
stunted. 

The stunted heifer during the first 
six months of lactation produced 2,636 
pounds of milk containing 108 pounds 
of fat. The-larger heifer during the 
first six months produced 3,826 pounds 


of milk containing 167 pounds of fat. | 


The larger heifer returned $54.89 
above feed costs, while the stunted 
heifer only returned $16.16. 





Dairy Cattle Congress Changes 
Dates 

Dairymen who are planning on 
showing cattle or attending the Dairy 
Cattle Congress will be interested to 
know that the dates have been changed 
this year to one week later than us- 
ual. This will make the show this 
year from October 1 to 7, inclusive. 
This later date will miss silo filling 
time more often than the earlier dates 
and itis hoped that it will miss some 
of the bad weather which has fre- 
quently handicapped the show. 

This show is one of the large dairy 
exhibitions of the country. Iowa dai- 
rymen are fortunate that they have a 
national show of this. kind close 
enough so that they can get into their 
cars and take the family to see their 
favorite breed judged. There are also 
a good many other interesting features 
at the show, including the National 
Belgian Horse Show and an unusually 
good poultry show that will hold the 
interest of farm visitors. 





Butter Markets Unsettled 


The butter markets during recent 


‘weeks have shown a tendency toward 


nervousness which is to be expected 


at this season of the year. The rains 
during recent weeks have bettered 
production conditions as compared to 
the earier spring months but the pro- 
duction of butter does not equal that 
of last spring. Due to this fact the 
statistical position of the butter mar- 
ket is strong, as the total holdings are 
materially less than last year. 


With high feed prices and a short-. 























The new 1928 “Golden 
Series” De Laval Separators 
‘are easier to start and turn 
than any others, and require 
less power to operate for 
the work they do. 
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ASIER turning 
with a 50th Anniversary De 


made. 


Other improvements are: 















Easter Turning 


is only one of a number of advantages you get 
i Laval—the finest separator ever 


Golden Color. These new 1928 machines are finished in beau- 
tiful gold and black colors, which are pleasing, durable and practical. 


Enclosed 


All gears on the “Golden Series” are completely 


Gears. 
enclosed and protected for maximum durability. 


ting Cover. 


A new type of regulating cover and float 


Regulat 
affords a flow of milk from the supply can in a smooth, even stream, 


without spattering. 


Turnable Supply Can. A novel feature every separator user will 


appreciate. 


Permits bowl and covers to be removed or put in place 


without lifting the supply can from its position. 
Oil Windew. Shows at a glance the amount and condition of the 
oil and if the separator is being properly oiled. 


Floating Bowl. The finest separator bowl ever made. Self- 
balancing, runs smoothly without vibration, with the least power, 
skims cleaner, delivers a smooth, rich cream, and is easy to take 


apart and wash. 


The best way to judge a new Golden Anniversary De Laval 
machine is to see one, and better still to try it side-by-side with 


any other separator, old or new. 


See your De Laval Agent or 


write nearest office below for full information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Bivd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 











age of pastures we should see rela- 
tively strong butter prices during the 
spring and summer. If the weather 
becomes wet, so that pastures mate- 
rially improve, it is likely that there 
may be a slight weakening of the 
market from its present position. 
During the past two seasons butter 
has gone into storage on a basis of 
from 40 to 43 cents for 92 score but- 
ter. The present price range is about 
44144 cents. Unless there is a mate- 
rial increase in the make of butter, it 
would seem that butter would go into 
storage somewhat higher during the 
spring of 1928 than during previous 
years. 


A Home-Made Fly Spray 


Most owners of small herds ‘will 
prefer to buy a prepared fly spray but 
others prefer to mix their own. The 
following ingredients can be pur- 


chased at any good drug store and 
have been used successfully by the 
Iowa experiment station: 





Coal-tar dip, 444 quarts; fish oil, 4% | 
quarts; coal oil, 3 quarts; whale oil, | 


3 quarts; oil of tar, 14% quarts; laun- 
dry soap, 3 bars. 

In preparing the spray, the three 
bars of soap should be dissolved in 
warm water. Then the other ingre- 
dients can be added separately and 
enough water added to bring the to- 
tal amount up to thirty gallons. 

This spray, like others, is most ef- 
fective for a few hours after using. It 
has a pronounced odor which aids it as 
a fly repellant but it does not seem to 
affect the milk unless some drops in 
the utensils. The oil in the spray col- 
lects dirt but most of this will wash 
out when the cows are out in the rain. 
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tience in the field 
enable us to furnish 
you a silo that shall 
be a source of profit 
and pride to you. 


GET FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED FOLDER. 


other farm build- 


ings now or later. 
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Find Simpler Way 
to Worm Hogs 


Considerably cheaper than former methods, 
thousands now use it. 


Here is an easier way to worm your 
hogs this spring—and a more reliable way, 
too. It is cheaper than pills, etc. So many 

farmers are now using it 
with improved success 
that it is well worth the 
attention of any breeder 
who has not yet tried ‘it. 


Get a barrel of old- 
fashioned Medicrude (the 
well-known medicated 
crude oil). Mix a quart 
with a barrel of swill, or 
mix it with the oats or 
other rations. Its medic- 
inal qualities put an end 


Thornhead to the worms—and it 
Worm cleans out the dead 
worms . at the same 


time, due to its mild laxative properties. 
It is equally effective dor young pigs or 
full-grown hogs. : 

Henry Bookmeier, of La Porte City, 
says: “‘Medicrude sure did remove the 
worms, and I know it will not hurt the 
hogs, as I used twice as strong a mixture 
as suggested.” ° 


Cheapness is another big advantage of 
this treatment, for Medtcrude sells at al- 
most the same price as ordinary crude oil. 
It takes the high cost out of worming 
hogs, and does the job about twice as ef- 
fectively. 


It is also fine for mange ‘and lice on 
hogs when used in a sprayer or oiler, and 
ends chicken lice and mites when painted 
on hen houses and roosts. 


Every farmer ought to have a barrel of 
this all-round remedy on his farm all the 
time. A barrel lasts a year or more, and 
saves many times its cost in doing away 
with the need for high-priced remedies. 


The Mid-Continent Petroleum Corpora- 
tion is offering one-third barrel of Medi- 
crude for Trial, without obligation, to 
farmers who have never had a chance to 
try Medicrude before. There are no 
strings attached to this offer. You should 
try it. They are also giving away Free 
a handy Farmer’s Business Record Book 
to those requesting it. If you are a hog 
raiser, send in the coupon below and get 
this Free record book and further details. 


SPECIAL COUPON 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., 
McKinley St., Waterloo, lowa. 
Send me Free literature about the uses of Medicrude on the farm 
and your Free Farmers’ Business Record Book, without.obligation. 
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Galvanized Copper 
Alloy Steel Elevator 





Double-armored Against 
Rust and Decay 


Longer Life—No Extra Cost 


BOOK FREE. Our illustrated cata- 
log showing both Portable and 
Bucket Elevators will be sent 
FREE, Write for it NOW. 









BRANCH HOUSES 
Council Bluffs, Ia, 
ays om ON 
Sioux Fails, 8.D. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


come in here, Alec,” Taylor opened up, 
‘“‘without you remind me of a spider wait- 
ing in its web for some rattle-headed 
idiot like myself to come along and. get 
caught. ‘What makes it smell so morbid 
in here?.-Are you sharing the back room 
with the undertaker?” 

Bloomquist’s lips parted in supercilious 
disdain as he asked what they wanted. 

“Don’t: try to hurry me, Alec,’’ Taylor 
protested. “All the fun a body gits out of 
anything he buys here is deciding on what 
it will be. First, I guess you can give me 
a bottle of that new perfume. It’s a good, 
strong, he-man scent, they tell me. May- 
be I’d better take two bottles, for I can’t 
afford to be tight about this matter—and 
I want a package of bath salts; yeah, that 
rose bouquet will do. Wrap ’em up.” 

“Is that all?’? Bloomquist inquired. 

Taylor scratched his head. “There’s 
something else I need if I could just think 
—oh, yes, it’s a hot water bottle. One of 
your best.”’ 

‘Curiosity fairly oozed from the drug- 
gist’s dark-rimmed eyes. 

“Why don’t you ask, Alec? That much 
unsatisfied curiosity is apt to kill you.” 
Taylor’s tone was tantalizing to the limit. 

“All right, I’ll bite,” Bloomquist an- 
swered. ‘What in heaven’s name does an 
old derelict like you want of that assort- 
ment?” 

Taylor leaned confidentially across the 
counter. “It’s this way, Alec. Stuart 
and me have got. to stay in town tonight, 
and I intend to spruce up a bit before 
calling on Fannie Lane. Let’s see, you’ve 
been goin’ with Fannie off and on twenty 
years. And you ain’t got around to pro- 
pose yet. Fannie used to be an old flame 
of mine years ago. Wouldn’t wonder but 
what an upstanding man like myself 
would seem right good to her yet, after 
associating with a shriveled up ipecac 
peddler. I haven’t explained the hot wa- 
ter bottle, have I? Well, I’m going to sell 
it for enough to get a bouquet for the 
lady. So long!” . 

“You haven’t paid for that stuff!” 
Bloomquist called. 

“That’s all right,” grinned Taylor. “I 
figger that just squares up for when I 
pulled you out of the mud laSt summer.” 

“T’ll have you arrested!”’ snarled Bloom- 
quist. 

, “There, there, act your age, Alec,” re- 

proved Taylor. “You couldn’t get the 
Green Springs marshal within a block of 
me. I know more about him than I do 
about you. Why, listen, man, if he was 
to lock me up, I’d let out enough infor- 
mation about you fellows to start a civil 
war in three days. Run along now, and 
mix up a pint of pill dough to cover your 
loss.” 

A Green Springs merchant met them 
on the sidewalk,, and, knowing Taylor, 
stopped to talk. 

“Suppose the Arthur business men will 
be stocking sheep shears and lambing 
tents next year?” he suggested. 

“Not on your. life,” answered Taylor 
quickly. ‘“Arthur’s going to concentrate 
on buying disinfectants so that when a 
sheep herder wanders into town we can 
fight scab better. Tell the rest of the 
boys we’re going to build a free dipping 
tank on the outskirts of town, and that 
we expect the sheep men to use it.”’ 

“More likely you'll have the band and 
mayor out to meet any prospective cus- 
tomer,” jeered the Green Springs man. 
“If you’re hungry, boys, you might be 
able to inhale a light lunch in front of 
the Elite Cafe. I’ve got to move on. Tell 
Alexander when you see him to save me 
a good set of steer horns. I don’t like to 
see the range cattle became. extinct in 
these parts without at least one good 
head mounted.” 

Taylor looked mournfully at Stuart. 
“That last was a dirty dig, and we ain’t 
got an answer to it—not yet.” 


IGHT approached with the clouds 
dragging low upon the hills. At four 
the electric lights shone in saffron col- 
ored rows along the streets, reflecting ir- 
regular, wavering forms from the mirror 
of wet sidewalk. Only two or three of 
the basin fleet of trucks came in, their 
bodies plastered with red clay, until, in 
the uncertain light, they resembled huge 
pachyderms swaying down the street. 
There was a fondness in the way the peo- 
ple of the town looked at the machines 
of the Murdock truck line—a fondness, in 
the light of past circumstances, which 
Stuart could not help but compare men- 
tally to a lioness’ affection for its whelps. 
While thinking along lines similar to this, 
he saw a trim figure in a gray sport coat, 
standing in front of the postal building, 
watching while the clerks helped with the 
unloading of a truck. A car swung in 
its course so that the glare of its head- 
lights struck fairly on the girl’s form. It 
was Patricia Murdock, and Stuart saw 
the same pride of accomplishment in her 
face, only stronger, with more of the 
quality of being fed by some secret fire. 
Ordinarily he would have called out to 
her, but now, as he suddenly realized 
moré what the complete success of his 
plans would mean to the girl, he hesi- 
tated with a troubled spirit: While he 
stood, dumb and uncomfortable, she 
turned, and, seeing him, stepped swiftly 
forward, with her hand outstretched. 





“Why, Mack, I thought you were con- 
valescing?”’ 

“T am,” he answered, ‘‘as fast as it is 
humanly possible.” ; 

“I’m so glad to see you,” she said, with 
that frank friendliness Mack so much ad- 
mired in her. “I’ve been watching those 
trucks unload. There’s a romance of 
achievement connected with them. When 
I think of the White Fish Basin Freight 
and Transfer Line, I feel a real admira- 
tion for my dad. Mack, he’s created 
something based on such a sound need 
that it’s bound to endure until a railroad 
goes thru the basin—and that’s 4 long 
way ahead. Won’t it be wonderful when 
you succeed in building your road? I 
know it isn’t exactly all your road, but it 
wouldn’t be built if you hadn’t planned 
it in your own mind and then proposed 
it to Arthur. The north side of the basin 
surely needs a highway.” 

“You weren’t so enthusiastic about it 
that day out at*the mine. How do you 
come to be now?” 

Patricia laughed. 

‘Mere theorizing never does sound good 
to me. It takes action to make me see 
the logic of a scheme. Let’s get in out 
of the rain,” she suggested next. “Why 


not have supper at the Basin Hotel? That 


would be sport. They put up a good 
meal and have a quiet dining-room where 
we can talk.” 

Sitting across the table from Patricia 
was a pleasant experience. The electric 
lights made soft fire in her hair, while 
her face wore a look of animation that 
laughed from her eyes and the red bow 
of her lips. A bunch of carnations spray- 
ing from a vase interfered with a perfect 
view of her face, and Stuart moved them 
to one side. 


“Don’t you like flowers?’.she teased. 


“Perhaps the roses while you were sick 
were a mistake.” 

Mack felt a heady exhilaration pulsing 
thru his veins as he attempted to steady 
his voice before replying: ‘‘There’s noth- 
ing to that, and you know it. But I can 
see flowers almost any day, and you but 
seldom.” 

“That was nice,” approved Patricia. 
“Do you know, I began to be afraid that 
you had quit coniplimenting me for good.” 

Stuart’s blank amazement turned into 
a grin. 

“Aren’t you the one that sort of put 
the damper on my ardor?” he asked 
finally. 


HE leaned forward, her firm, well- 
modeled chin resting on.the backs of 
her clasped hands. 

“What of that, Mack? You surely don’t 
expect or demand a woman to be logical, 
do you?” 

“Do you mean you want me to put the 
old question again?’ he queried, unmind- 
ful that a waiter had ‘fruitlessly tried to 
get his attention and had been driven 
away by a motion of ‘his companion’s arm. 

*Tt’s not what I want, but what you 
want to do yourself that matters,’’ she 
countered. ; 

“IT can’t very well do what I want to 
in this case,’’? he answered, ‘‘because the 
situation is just what it was before. I 
haven’t accomplished anything.” 

“Do you consider talking Arthur into 
undertaking the making of a road as 
nothing?”’ 

‘It isn’t built yet,’’ he pointed out; ‘“‘it’s 
still in the same nebular state that it was 
when we talked of it at the mine.” 

“You’ré wrong there,” Patricia insisted. 
“The most powerful agencies in the world 
are states of mind, and yours has com- 
pletely changed. Then you were merely 
visionary, while now you are attempting 
to make your dream a reality.” 

“Yes, but the whole thing is still to be 
done—surveys completed, and money 
raised even before building starts.” 

“The way to raise money is to arouse 
interest,” she replied. ‘‘Do you still re- 
member telling me you’d do anything I 
asked?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then let me go to the basin and help 
raise money for this road.”” Her request 
came tumbling out with impetuous swift- 
ness. “I know the,leaders of every wo- 
man’s organization out there, Mack, and, 
by influencing them, I could reach their 
husbands, who are the big men of the 
region.” 

Mack toyed with his tumbler, dreading 
the answer he must make. Scylla and 
Charybdis! 

As sht waited, Patricia’s gayety turned 
to bewilderment. 

“IT know it is a strange request, but it 
is the sort of thing I love to do. 
worth-while undertaking, and one that 
will fill a big need. I want to be doing 
something useful. Surely you can’t ob- 
ject to having me help you what I can!” 

“Your father wouldn’t want you to help 
solicit for a road that would hurt his 
business.”’: . : 

“There’s nothing to that,” she protest- 
ed. “A six months of the year route 
could not hurt him. All the winter trade 
would still go out over the Green Springs 
road. It has to on account of snow the 
other way. So long as Green Springs has 
the mail and the only year-around route, 
nothing else matters. Tell me I can help. 
Don’t be a pig with your glory!” 
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Stuart’s face was wretched as he lookay 






at her. ; 
“Ask me anything else, Pat,” he 
begged, “just anything, and I'll do ity 


but not that.” 





oe straig¢itened in her seat, ang | 
Mack was surprised to note a Tesem. | 
blance to her father that he had Never 
noticed before. 

“At least, I suppose you can tell me why | 
you refuse?” 

“That’s the worst of it, I can’t,” he ex. | 
claimed desperately; ‘‘only it wouldn't do, 
Pat. This is something that Arthur 
the ‘basin have to do for themselves,” 

“T suppose,” pondered the girl, trying to 
hide the hurt inflicted by his refusgy 
“that Arthur has sworn you to ete 
warfare with all animate and inanimat, 
objects connected with Green Springs, 
that is sort of bound to make enemies g 
us, isn’t it?” ; 

“Not unless you refuse to be friends» 3 
Mack retorted. 

“Refuse to be friends?” Patricia’s smij, 
was scornful. “Aren’t you outdoing g 
woman in her own'field? What could be 
more inconsistent than that Statement, 
after turning down a proffer of good-wij 
without even attempting to give a reg. 
son?” 

“Pat, I can’t answer,” he cried, deg, 
perately. “I wish to heaven I could, Yes, 

I even wish that road had never begy 
thought of.’’ 

Patricia looked startled. 

“TI wonder,” she whispered to herself 
as he helped her into her coat, “if I don't 
wish the same.” 

Outside the storm was breaking, and aq 
few watery stars shone thru ragged slits 
in the clouds. 

“Tt isn’t necessary for you to go home 
with me,” she remarked. “‘It’s still early, 
and I’m used to walking alone when | 
see fit.’ 

“I'd rather take you,” he answered, ag 
he waited for a sign of relenting in the < 
new hardness of her face. j 

*T’d much prefer to go alone,” she re. 
torted, storming inwardly that a catch 
had crept into her voice. 

“But I,” answered Stuart, shortly, shov- 
ing his hands into his pockets, ‘‘am going 
with you anyway.” 

Sulking was not natural to Patricia, 
but she refused to speak to Mack all the 
way home. At Murdock’s door, he hesi- 
tated, hat in hand, before speaking. 

“I hate to go away,’ he stammered, 
“with my last thought of you a freeze like 
this.”’ 

“Then,” she fumed, “think of me as! 
was acting the little fool down in the 
hotel!” 

And the door closed with a snap. 

(Continued next week) 






















NEW FRUITS REPLACE OLD 


Probably fifty years hence not a single 
major variety of fruit now grown in New 
York will be planted as a major sort, de- 
clares D. U. P. Hedrick, horticulturist at 
the experiment station at Geneva, ina 
recent publication on ‘“‘New or Note- 
worthy Fruits,’”’ the ninth in a series of 
similar publications issued by the station. 
The publication is available free of charge 
to all fruit growers. 

“There is a constant shifting of varie- 
ties in lists of fruits for any region,” says 
Doctor Hedrick, “In this state, not a 
peach or a plum popular seventy years 
ago is “now planted, while the Concord 
grape was unknown at that time, and no 
variety of small fruit propagated then can 
be found in present-day plantings. 

“So varieties have changed since fruit 
growing began, and so they will change 
as long as fruits are grown, with the dif- 
ference that the lifé of a variety is becom- 
ing shorter as fruit breeding progresses. 
It is safe to predict that fifty years hence 
not a major sort of the present will be 
planted as a major kind. Fruit growers 
should not ~cut down bearing orchards 
which still yield a profit, of course, but 
they should set out improved varieties to 
make use of their greater value in new 
plantations. 


GEESE NEED GRASS 


Abundant pasture of a sort that is tel- 
der and remains green for a long period 
is the most economical basis for the rais- 
ing of geese. A stream or pond, or even 
tanks of water, may serve for the aquatic 
needs of the birds, and shelter may be 
reduced to a minimum,- In the south, 
none is required, and-in the north a sim- 
ple shed open to the south, is sufficient 
Geese can be raised successfully and prof- 
itably in all parts of the United States, 
but are more abundant in the middle-west 
and the south. In 1920, Illinois, with 
nearly 200,000 geese, closely followed by 
Missouri, Arkansas and Iowa, led in prd- 
duction of geese. Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Minnesota, North Carolina and Texas fol- 
lowed, but this group of states was much 
behind the four leaders. 

“Geese subsist largely on grass during 
the growing season, and are the closest 
of grazers,” says Alfred R. Lee, author 
of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 767-F, ‘‘Goose 
Raising, recently published in a revised 
edition by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Geese grow to muc 
heavier weights than chickens, but the 
price per pound on the markets is usually 
several cents less than for chickens. Some 
of the geese are sold from the farms 
specialists in the fattening of birds, and 
then go to market, largely in the cities 
where foreign population creates a 4 | 
mand, 
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Too 


Are yours ready for the 
harvesting of this year’s crop? 
Think back to last year and 
if you had troubles with 
your hay carrier, ropes, slings, 
come in right away and get 
the things you need to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the 
trouble and delay. It is a 
good idea to have a few extra 
lengths of rope and an extra 
pulley or two. They are 
always usable around the 
farm for many different kinds 
of jobs, and it is a comforting 
feeling to know that they are 
handy, ready for instant use, 
when you are getting in the 
hay. It may be the means 
of saving a large part of your 
crop, in case there should be a 
sudden storm, and we advise 
you to get them now, but we 
are always ready to serve you, 
day or night, in a real emer- 
gency. Our “Farm Service” 
Hardware Stores are more 
than a place to buy hard- 
ware—we are your friends 
and business partners. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 
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s ; AWAY 
Joshaway Crabapple says: 


“The modern wife tries to 
love, honor and display.” 

















HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 
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Contest closes June 25, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 


prize tied in each tying contest. 


BITTER TRUTH 

Following some remark about a mutual 
friend, the latest arrival from the Windy 
City exclaimed: “That’s shocking! I 
never go where people talk behind my 
back!” 

“In that case,” said her friend, ‘“‘you’ve 
never been to a movie theater.” 


IT’S OUT 

‘Psst!’ hissed the inmate of the asy- 
lum. “I’ve made a great discovery.” 

“Ah, I knew you were a wonderful 
man,” the keeper humored him. 

“Ssssh! I’ve found they take the holes 
from doughnuts and use them to fill mac- 
aroni.” 


HIS MISTAKE 
Hubby: “It seems, my dear, that there 
is something wrong with this cake.” 
Wifey: “That shows what you know 
about it. The cook book says it’s per- 
fectly delicious.” 


RUSHING THE HOLD-UP 
Bandit (having bank teller covered): 
“Put some snap into it, bo! Don’t you 
know I can only park me car out there 
for fifteen minutes?” 


“How about shock absorbers?” asked 
the man who was buying a cheap car. 

‘“‘We can put some on,” said the sales- 
man. 

“No,”’ said the purchaser. ‘But I’d like 
to have one sent to my wife in advance— 
she expects a limousine.” 


NOT VOLUNTARILY 
“TIT have been married for thirty years, 
and I spend every evening at home with 
my wife.” 
“Ah, that is love.” 
“No, it is gout.” 


RINGING THE CHANGES 


Beggar: ‘Kind lady, I was not always 
like this.” 
Lady: “No. Last week it was your 


other arm that was missing!” 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY 
‘But, auntie, why did the doctor bring 
me 2 baby sister when he knew I wanted 
a brother?” 
“Why, dear, he said he happened to be 


out of boys.” 
“Well, I could have waited -a few 
weeks,” 


THOUGHTFUL DEALER 
Housewife (suspiciously): ‘I see you. 
have placed all the best tomatoes on 
top.”’ 
Stallkeeper: “Yes, lady. That saves 
you the trouble of hunting’ thru the box 
for ’em.” 


POOR TOMMY 
“Do you have trouble with your les- 
sons in school, Tommy?” 
“Yes, sir.” a 
“What seems to trouble you the most?” 
“The teacher,” 






























After 42 years in the ing industry, Wood 
Brothers offer farmers the cleanest, light running, most 
economical thresher ever known. It combines construc- 
tion features that have built the reputation for Wood 
nee ee with new improvements that cut the 
work and increase e efficiency to a surprising degree. 

threshermen who have examined the new model are aston- 
ished at the many ways in which threshing has been per- 
fected. You will, too. : 






























Three Sizes—21x36—26x46—30x50 | 
The New Improved Wood Brothers Thresher is 
everything farmers have wanted in a thresher. The 
New 10-foot Folding Feeder means easy ing; Tim- 
ken Roller Bearings assure smooth running; the im- 
proved Wood Brothers Straw Racks assure cleaner 
threshing; adjustable sieves handle any kind of seeds 
or grain. many improvements and you will 
know why the Wood Brothers is the World's Most 
Popular Thresher. 
1928 Thresher Book—FREE 
If you cannot see one of our new machines 
in operation, don’t fail to send for our 
1928 thresher book, “‘Profitable Thresh- 
ing.” It ins the 
of threshing. One catalog that is interest-4% 
ing ing. Illustrations on page. 
including 17 of the many different kinds 
in at are threshed with a Wood 
rothers Thresher. Just send the coupon. 


WOOD BROTHERS THRESHER COMPANY \ 


Dept.110 Des Moines, Iowa 
Bea Gr Nebr Wekitn Kane Becton Tit ndiomt pele, 
Ind., Portland, Ore., Medieca, Wis. and Des 7 ll 
fowa (At Factory). ; 
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AYoy(: ey) | 
Accredited 
W-Seal | 
Dealers 


— where 
you see the 
» Servit-ol 


Full Service Cabinet 


= by your own 
local dealer 


Watch 
for Choler 


High priced pi high 

etting them ready; and then a reasonable profit. 

atch Out for Cholera!! 

You can’t afford to risk losing this big investment when 
a few dollars spent in vaccinating will Et you complete 
security. Don’t wait until Cholera is killing your herd. 


Vaccinate Early 


and be SAFE, : 

Consult your veterinarian this week. Ask him 
when to vaccinate and have him see whether 
your pigs are healthy and able to stand the 
treatment. He will advise you how to keep or 
put your pigs in the best of shape. Don’t put it 
off—do it now. 


RB ! 
Que Faiz, 


“Serum from and for Quality Hogs”’ 
crate get metl 













riced feeds, months of labor 
BUT 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 16, 
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% 
General Price Outlook 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR ; 

The percentage columns in the follow- 

ing table are worthy of the most careful 

. study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 


now 148 per cent of pre-war and 106 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, timothy, eggs and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 




















































































































In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction, 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
3 a @ 8 & 
EB] to > 
Sasi 
SE fe Sf a 
8 @ Ay 3 Sed 
ne ne 
of see 
BaZa 62 
Fisher’s index number ...... | 148] 106 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,3090-pound fat cattle ...... 168 115 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 173 126 
Canners and cutters ........ 191 134 
oe a ee eee 206 136 
HOGS—At Chicago 
ROVE: ORB 0 ois c.0.0.crGm ents +4 121 111 
Light hogs .. 115 104 
PU Focnanchs 106 97 
Sows (rough) 109 116 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
RUNDE. « ce so bsw acces ess eee | 233] “201 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at en 179 139 
Light cow _hides at Chicago. 148; 114 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 8 mixed. ........0 e 154 109 
Ont, INO. 2. witte. 5.2... cccccee 150 138 
Wheat, No: 2 red... . ......+..00% 145 116 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 119 95 

On lowa Farms— 

EE OS ae end ee iviea Ke 147 114 
IE i sicvcemeits teNnoh ns Sich bas 6 oN 132 132 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 201] 153 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 169 108 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 146 109 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 164 124 

HAY . 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 119 110 
(No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 142 132 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 157 106 
Clover seed, at Toledo ....... 192 85 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 66 82 
Cotton, at New York ........ 150 127 
Bges, at Chicago ............ 140 136 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
|” PR Cay SRG ae eee 107 93 
Rais SES Oh, oh Se 113 101 
EA G5 Spche steele bpp ats vners e 138 85 
RB al Sie Cee 132 88 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— 

nM ee oe ot ee 147 107 

HOntemer nanccnevsscegesas 141 101 

December .e.cccccccccccses 136 
Oats— 

WY. 5 Vcbn se piad'a's ec tiie wee 116 113 
SeptSeMder 4 vices cv cccccccvee 105 95 
December. vsaccvsccseesence 109 

Wheat— 

eT «onan: occll eve weenee sc coe s 122 97 

WOPtOMbE .. ceccccccsecsess 132 100 

WMeceMVE. ...cecccceccccecs 129 

rd— 

UY -.isane cs ee coves counens é 110 94 

Bp tent BOT nis oo cctn.c0s swe e 109 95 
Sides— 

A oe asics bv ocesews 109 101 

ORS TIGT Noss ecco es 5 ccc 112 101 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 87 90 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 118 86 
Copper, at New York ....... 90 116 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 150 97 
Lumber— 

Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 

Ee RE FS 187 97 

Yellow ng (southern) 

1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 175 103 

Yellow pine (southtrn) 

ix6 and 2 B (finish)... 176 92 
Di SER ee eee 139 96 
PINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 

outside of New York, 

month of April ............ 232 102 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 

BE BOW QOVie * oo icc cos 045 149 131 
Industrial stocks ............ 302 126 
Railread stocks .......... oe 130 203 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 

corn and oats from Fowa to Chicago ‘are 


149 per cent of pre-war normal and on 

cattle and thogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
railroad workman is now . 

a 63.8 cents an hour, as compa’ 

with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per | 

cent of the pre-war normal. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 









































hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent - 


HAY 






































































































































ES eK 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
‘classes of livestock 


@re quoted at an av- 





erage of prices from common ‘to choice. 
































CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 


in ton lots. 


of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand er 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre-- i 
war as city labor. Oo 
FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximately a} 3 to 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 3 a $ 
generally in the twelve north-central F 5 = 
states is about 110 per cent. OlM| 5D 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 7 
war relationships as a base, September ee 1— ma 50 
lard now indicates a price of $8.88 for Waosk hefore Serine Shee pe 12150 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. Timothy * ae ieclies Seaabiis aes pects ee 
September rib sides indicate a price of Cant week aoe les 50 
$9.13 for heavy hogs next September. rack aateie” Kbavedastr: 5 (21:50 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show | alfalfa, choice— ~ °°)" """* ee 
the percentage for the. week ending MO WRC roel es ccs 23.00/ 22.25 
May 26, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year Week before SS ee 23.00/ 26.00) 
average for the corresponding week: Alfalfa, No. 1 | 
Coal and coke 98 per cent, grain 99 per a ee 21.50/20.75) 
cent, livestock 88 per cent, lumber 90 eek before ......... 21.50/24.50) 
~ cent, ore 93 per cent, and miscel- Alfalfa, standard— { 
neous merchandise 106 per cent. oe Bre 19.00|19.00| 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New Week before ......... 9.00) 22.75) 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and Alfalfa, No. 2 | 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 RE ROOM sick a bn ww lead 14.50 17.25) 
per cent of pre-war normal. oO Rpt on HELOLS > s. sasecss 14.50/2 te 
COST OF LIVING now averages about seit re Ai » 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. nat gy AR oo crt eae 780 6.25 12.00 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE GRAIN 
PRICES 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 2 a 
4216c, week before 42%c; cheddar cheese, i) s 
last week 24c, week before 23%c; eggs, ° n 3 
fresh firsts, last week 27%c, week before Ly a x Ss 
27c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 3} 3 f wis 
20c; fat hens, last week 23%c, week be- Ss £ 3 ® 
fore 24c. 0 io) % = 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD Last week ..../1.07%6|1.0114|1.04% 
. Baverpest last wosk, Si2:06, bot Sa cont —. -|1.06 | .98%4/1.00 
ore 08. icago—Last wee -70, , : 
Last week ..../1.07 [1.0016/1.0314/1.00%4 
week before $11.90. Week before ~./1.04% 98” “992 93 
; Corn, No. 4Y— 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS mast week ..../1.05% -9946/1.0246| .984%6 
ppederal, land bank bonds, due in 1957 wa before ../1.03% ST -99 -96 
ut ca e in » Were quoted last | ° ae 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at ne Nig aed sine = 66% 68% — 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 | , Week before ..| . ‘| 67%) 62% 
per vent. Last week ....|1.03 | .94 | .96 
2 Week before ../1.01 92 95 
7e— 
The Week's Markets Last week -.../130, Hat lt9% 
Jee efore . ; i 
CATTLE Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ....{1.42 [1.45 [1.51 [1.40 
> Week before ../1.46%4/1.50 /|1.541%4/1.42 
= o FEEDS 
a) 8]: 
ee g o 2 a a 
§ 6 Gs o oO ° S 
fe) x 3 af oh She 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | S 5 SN ie Fa 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) Elsie] wa] & 
Choice and prime— | s 3 5 ee ee 
eat WOOK oso. cosncect 13.75/14.50/13.70 ms Ao 
—— PUNTO Kis eannsaia 13.80 Seay wees Bran— | 
= Last week... ./31.50/29.25/28.75/38.00 
Last week .....ccceee. 13.00/13.70/12.88 Week f £ P | 
trek Before °2.0.0.2.°118-05)13-75 12:95 As ~ diene aiatay Higine ision jee? 
m— Last week..../36.75/36.50/34.75/43.00 
Last week ......+.e.+-(11.82/12.75/11.75 Week 
cocek before 1.0.0... pon ape gon Hominy before. .|37.25/37.00|34.75|43.00 
ommon— Last week..../40.50].....]..... 0.0 
Last week .......+.0..| 9.88)11.12| 9.88 Week before. ./42.50]...../..... ree 
Week before ......... 9.88|10.82! 9.88 | Linseed meal 
Light weight beef steers (o. p.)— 
oie eee mec week. Beg et |, 50.75 
Last week ......... »»-fMbebitewsie@O | Cottonseed ak tet wats 
Week before ....... - » /13.85/14.50/14.00 per cent)— a | 
Medium and good— Last week....]62.00 
Last week ...... oe eee (12.18/13.25/12.25 Week before. .|/62.00 
P Week before ...... e «+ /12.18/12.95/12.25 Tankage— 
ommon— Last week....|..... 70.00}... ..|80.00/70.00 
Last week ..... eevecee} 9.88/11.12] 9.88 oes 
Week before .........| 9.88/10.82| 9:88 | qicok Pefore..|....- Cees aa ies p38 
= cattle— EIRBE WOOK, 0 oo < clee-centeviesafeson. a 38.70 
eifers— Week. WePOTO 01.8 sc slecis codes cc closes 38.70 
Last week .....0. ++ ee ]12.12/13.25/12.50 = ; ; — 
5 Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
Pi veeg before .........{12.12/13.12/12.50 all other points, car lots. 
sew Regd 5 eeeceeeee eee naeeiea ee ¥~4 
ee MTGTE ...cca ./11.38/11, E 
Pit at | CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
nts ne te Sienes Ee — He 
yee 1 Re ee -38| 9.7 é 
Canners and cutters— vison “Seat Gcand Regas 
yg nw Sean Sasiaee| Gas | Junel.....00.: 9.70} 9.20] 14.15] 12.20 
PRR cgi vy. aba pee 1 tune tos... 9.70} 9.20] 14.15| 12.15 
af Sentic Sart 12.00/12.38/11.88 | June 4 ........... 9.70] 8.95] 14.35] 12.15 
Week before ........: ‘ > . SO ain ss asene 9.65} 8.70] 14.50) 12.15 
oN. — ae +e cnn ese 12.00/12.38/11.88 Tanne 9.75| 8.70] 14.45] 12.00 
Pig Bn pA ..| 9.25| 9.121 9.69 | Jume7........... 9.75] 8.80] 14.55! 12.00 
Week ‘before ~..:...... 9.25| 9.00] 9.62 
HOGS CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week ......... «++| 9.38) 9.70] 9.50 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
“ ee cease iba) Hee 9.15; 9.62! 9.30 
edium me S.)— SUNOS Coatiascces 1.0556 |1.03 -70% |1.18 
st —— b aaet's waNe eo~| 9.42 9.70 9.60 UNOS Swed ac os nc 11.06% 1.06” | BO I % 
ilies = “+g nae 9.30) 9.70] 9.42 | June 4 ........... 1.0636/1.01%| .725¢/1.1614 
ght (150-200 Ibs.)— 2 SUNG'S 4.6 Css nei -064%4/1.00%4| .7214/1.1856 
_ gs steeeeeeees a 3.38 Her June pea 1.09% |1.01_ | .72%4|1.17% 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | “| | REE 1.07% |1.00%|_.73%4|1.17% 
DOS WOR sia ces scape 8.32] 8.60! 8.30 
Week before ...... e+-| 8.12] 8.62] 8.18 
Smooth and rough EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
yn, Baga sows Exports of wheat the last week in 
( S. — a May were 5,836,000 bushels, as compared 
= wns sles +++] 8.50) 8.75) 8.30 | with 4,956,000 bushels the week before 
Pi — CLOTE 2... e000. 8.32! 8.70] 8.12 | and 5,545,000 bushels for the same week 
gs (130 Ibs. down)— e last year. Exports of corn the last week 
2 ae eee oe 7.88| 7.38 | in May were 29,000 bushels, as compared 
wide eek before ........./..... 7.62) 7.42 | with 31,000 bushels for the week before 
gy me 7:00 7.38 and ee nt yey for 7” Bg week last 
Shake bess _ 200).....| 7. year. xpor of oats the last week 
Week before ......... 6.751. .... 7.42 in May were 540,000 bushels, as compared 
- SHEE with 388,000 bushels for the week before 
P and 913,000 bushels. for the same week 
Lambs (84 Tbs. down), last year: 
medium to prime— 
Seer. wee BE BES nee ate at 76 16.70 EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
ee CLOTE .. se. ee . : : Exports of lard for the last week in 
Lambs, culls ig common May were 8,441,000 pounds, as compared 
Jest bar Gp ht cen ge eke 13.88/14.25/12.62 with 9,964,000 pounds for the week before 
- eek before ......... 12.88/12.88/12.60 | and 17,560,000 pounds for the same week 
earling wethers, medium saat year. Mxports  2eex. for bes 3 last 
week in May were 5,248, ounds, as 
Last week ..... +eeeee -/13.88/13.38/12.38 | compared with 4,313,000 ps rte the week 
12.75/13.62|12.88 | before and 9,151,000 pounds for the same 
6.38| 7.38! 6.50 | “eek tmst year. 
6.75| 7.75] 7.25 


Hog vrices are 82 per cent of the 
year average, as contrasted with 129 


and 122 per cent for lambs. 
percentage of ten-year average for 


ceipts and prices as they have p 
week by week for the past eight 





average of the corresponding w 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 


*HOGS 















































=: 
~ ~~. 
3 ag 
Bo ned 
Bw) oF § | 
XO oh : 
Ow Oo] 08 
ge | of] 38 
GO] as Of 
92] 85) ap 
101 84 : 
| 101 89 8} 
| 75 84] 119 
| 99) 89) ny 
| 86 83] 9 
109) 94) 
| 112| 100} 
| a 
85] 90) Ff 
90 90 
101| 102) ig 
fo 84) 19 
89 87 1) 
82 77] 119 
82 71] ig 
91 96] 199 
70} 92 
91/ 107 z 
] 93] 116] im 4 
: 1 103] 119} gj © 
May 11 to 17 125! 127] gy? 
May 18 to 24 89) 91] gg 
May 25 to 31 98 75)” 99 
June_1 to 99] 124) 199 
April 13 to 19 70| + =92) ig 
April 20 to 26... 91; 107] mH 
April 27 to May 3 93) 116] 1H 
May 4 to10... 103} 119) 104 
May 11 to 17 125} 127] 105 
May 18 to 24 i 89 91] 108 
May 25 to 31. “ge 98 75] 14 
June ite 7... a 99| 124 








*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 June corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 91%c, week before 88%c. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


_ Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53¢, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 22%, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.00, 
and cotton at New York 21c. Iowa ele 
vator shelled corn prices are about 91%e 
for No. 3 shelled and 89%c for No. 4 yel- 
low shelled, oats 56c, wheat $1.30%, 








SPRAYING, DUSTING AND FUMIGA- 
TION OF PLANTS 


Those of our readers engaged in fruit 
raising, truck farming, gardening: and 90 
on will find much that is interesting and 
valuable in the new book, “Spraying, 
Dusting and Fumigation of Plants,” by 
Mason, and published at $5 by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. Y. 

This is a book of 540 pages and 237 il- 
lustrations written in simple, non-tech- 
nical language that everyone can under- 
stand, and yet the information is of the 
practical and authoritative details that 
one needs for everyday use. The discus- 
sion is especially complete and helpful on 
such phases of the work as principles un- 
derlying spraying practice; insecticides, 
such as lead arsenate, Paris green, cal- 
cium arsenate, nicotine sprays and dusts, 
oils and soaps and their emulsions, lime 
sulphur, gases, and so on; fungicides, 
such. as Bordeaux mixtures, copper car- 
bonate, and others, spreaders and stick- 
ers; factors influencing: choice of spray- 
ers and the selection of the most suitable 


er plants, tanks, spraying accessories, 
etce.; the central stationary spray plant; 
the art of spraying; dusts and dusting; 
fumigation and soil sterilization; diag- 
nosing orchard and garden troubles; and 
detailed discussions of the pests of the 
different kinds of fruits, berries, vegeta- 
bles, crops and so on. 





LIMESTONES VARY WIDELY IN 
FINENESS 


stone from two companies at about the 
same cost, it therefore will pay them well 
to pick out the finest, even tho there is4 
small difference in neutralizing value, ac 
cording to R. H. Bray, of the University 
of Illinois, 

Finer limestone means more particles, 
which, in turn, means greater efficiency 
in the soil, it was explained. When ground 
limestone is applied, each particle starts 
to neutralize the soil around it. The 


er the results, since a small particle cam 
neutralize a small amount of soil in less 


a correspondingly large amount of soil. 
inch in diameter are still to be found in 
used up, after having been there for from 
time. Some states regard anything coal® 


er than 20-mesh as being only one- 
available within five years, and rate em 





company’s product accordingly. 


Livestock Receipts and Price, 


cent for fat cattle, 103 per cent for Sheep 
The following table gives data ag : 


Weeks 
Each week is compared with the ten-yens 


eek, thug | 








saeR5 aueeanes 


s 


CEEESSESS Beeeewray ae 


equipment; qualifications for pumps, pow- ~ 


E 
If farmers have a chance to buy lime 





greater the number of particles, the quick — 





time than a large particle can neutralize” 





In fact, particles around one-tenth of ai 
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the soil with only part of their weight — 


three te five years. The finer particles — 
however, have done their work by that 
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IOWA, 


Guthrie County, June 8.—We 
still wishing for rain and warmer 
ner. Light showers today. Farmers 
about a week ahead of the average 
their corn plowing as a large per 
of the corn has been plowed the sec- 
ond time. The fields are too loose to 
plow d and the corn is small for the 
: d cultivation. Oats has a good color, 


: rt.—Ellis Rogers. 
Mat seral_—Hamilton County, June 8&— 
ery dry and cool, need rain very much. 
looks good on fall plowing. Spring 
wing too dry. Stand not very good. 
 Bverybody plowing corn, Stock looking 
, but pastures getting poor. Some 
stock being fed or turned to fresh pas- 
\ees, The hay crop is from very poor to 
‘pothing. ‘Pig crop is about 85 per cent of 
'-normal. Corn 87 cents, oats 60 cents, 
| eream 44 cents, eggs 24 cents.—J. W. N. 
Eastern—Clinton County, June 7—A 
fine rain has helped pastures, corn and 
: ens. Small grain and hay will be 
very light. Some rye heading out. There 
‘will be but little fruit in this section. 
- Berries froze, also plums and peaches, A 
few apples. Farmers plowing corn for 
second time—many rotary hoes are seen. 
Corn crop looks above average. Lots of 
“yoad work being done—weather has been 
favorable for all road work, but too cold 
and dry for crops. Potatoes look good, 
gardens improving.—Fred Schepers. 

Northwest—Ida County, June 8—Oats 
good color and growth about normal, bulk 
of the corn has been cultivated once and 
a number have started the second time. 
Stand good and fields clean. A slight in- 
erease in acreage over last year. Pastures 
short, except where they are using sweet 
cover. Some cattle have died from bloat. 
Alfalfa has been cut and some has been 
stacked.—_John Preston. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, June 8—Two 

weeks ago the stand of oats was very 
thin on the ground—now it is. as thick 
as wool. The stand of corn is so good 
there is not room to plant pumpkins. 
Some report that grubs and cut worms 
are doing some damage. The sheep shear- 
ing is not finished yet. Price of wool is 
high and sheep are increasing in number. 
Corn has the best start in a good many 
years. We have had some good showers. 
—A. A. Hallett. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, June 8— 
Corn plowing progressing rapidly. Most 
folks are crossing it now. Have had 
about two and a half weeks of dry 
weather. Rain threatens, but we only 
receive light showers. Are beginning to 



















need moisture. Lots of road work being 
done. Good weather for that.—H. A. Mc- 
Millin. 


Southeastern — Washington County, 
June 7—Good stand of corn and larger 
acreage due to clover killing out. Pros- 
pects for hay very poor. Pastures short. 
Weather very dry except for a light 
shower last Monday. Early oats thin, 
caused by the freeze. Barley looking fine. 
Corn unusually clean. Very few baby 
chicks as compared with other years. 
Eggs 21 cents. Many flocks being culled 
this month.—H. T. Carris. 

Northeastern—Allamakee County, June 
1—Weather cool and dry. Cut worms tak- 
ing whole fields of corn. Don’t know 
when we will be done planting over. 
Cream 47 cents, cheese 60 cents-at cream- 
eries and factories. We have only three 
cheese factories in the county at present. 
In 1920 we had fourteen running, but there 
will be more operated very soon. The 
cheese men seem to be making the most 
money. Sheep are all sheared. The clip 
went at 49 cents. Good year for sheep. 
lets of baby chicks. Grass doing well. 
Candidates busy. Many farmers angry at 
the McHaugen veto that will scratch hard 
when they get to the polls.—Maurice 
ORegan. 

Southern—Wapello County, June 4— 
Weather cool and dry. Need rain badly. 

grain in bad shape. Short and 
thin. Lots of good looking corn. Weather 
has been suitable for good cultivation. 
Quite an acreage of soy beans sown. 
Corn worth $1.10 to $1.15, oats 60 cents, 
ms hogs $8.90 at Ottumwa.—Stanley Cur- 


Southwestern—Pottawattamie County, 
June 1—Weather ideal, good showers. have 
made fields and pastures in good condi- 
tion. Corn all planted, some replanting 
$ on account of cut worms; many 

are plowing corn. Small grain looks fine. 
_ Some sweet clover cut and in shock, 
" where it will be left to cure properly. 































- Pig crop and hogs are doing fine. Home 
' 8?0wn strawberries are being used. Not 
_ many flowers in bloom for Decoration 
| day, but will be abundance of them in a 
_ ‘few days. Late frosts causing delay.— 
Mrs. J. A. 
_ _Northwestern—Sioux County, June 7— 
eS: Tain again this morning. Good 
| 8rowing weather. Some fields of corn 
_ have to be replanted. Cut worms and 
_ Wire worms are bad. Pastures are good. 
ers are plowing corn and cutting 
hay. C. D. Jessen, who has very 
fully managed the Interstate Co- 
gecntive creamery for the last two years, 
-Tesigned to accept a similar position 
the Sioux City Marketing Associa- 
of Sioux City. The new position car- 
with it a considerable advance in 














Salary. Paul Moreman of the Farmers 
Creamery Company at Sheldon, Ia.; will 


be the new manager here.—Mrs. A. B. 
Maynard. 
Southwestern—Mills County, June T— 


Corn a very good stand, some were a 
little late in finishing, a few have com- 
menced to cross plow corn. Net much 
real warm weather so far, rains have 
been very local and have been short on 
moisture all season thus far. Fall wheat 
commencing to head and on the higher 
ground the straw will be short; prospect 
is for a light and uneven-yield. Pastures 
are not making very much of a growth. 
The stock of corn held on the farms is 
growing quite small.—O. C. Cole. 


ILLINOIS. 


Central—Shelby County, June 8—Rainy, 
cloudy weather past two weeks has put 
back farm. work. Some corn. getting 
pretty weedy. Most of the oats have poor 
color. A few fields starting: to head. 
Some corn planted over owing to poor 
seed and wire worms. Beans not all 
planted yet. Very little clover hay. Crops 
farther advanced than this time last year. 
Just back from auto trip to Chicago. 
Crops looks about the same all the way 
through.—S. M. Harper. 

Central—Macoupin County, June 6—4 
A nice rain the last day or two has helped 
the grass and crops very much. Corn 
most all planted, but not looking very 
well. Cool weather and insects have hurt 
it some. Oats will be a short crop, not 
very much wheat sown, what there is 
looks very well. Not very much surplus 
stock on the farms. Hoping for better 
times in the near future.—C. J. Miller. 

Southeastern — Wabash County — Cold 
and rainy. Much corn not planted. Corn 
planted not growing weedy. Too wet to 
plow. No hay made. Wheat almost a 
failure. Fur coats and furs the rule to- 
day, Sunday.—Stuart Kennedy. 


MISSOURI, 


Northern—Randolph County, June 8— 
Good rain last night, nearly two inches. 
All crops needed it. Corn is growing well 
and has a splendid root. Meadows will 
be shorter than for years. But very few 
fields of clover and they are full of 
weeds. Wheat is in, bloom and has a 
good head, but most of it is thin in spots. 
Most of the surplus cattle has been 
shipped out at good prices. Eggs 23 
cents.—W. H. Bagby. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, June 8 
—We have had a million dollar rain, four 
inches this week. Corn well cultivated 


ures will boom now. Farmers disap+ 
pointed with the Coolidge veto, but are 
feasting on strawberries, peas, and new 
potatoes to drown their troubles. Most of 
the first crop of alfalfa was in the barn 
before the rain. The pig crop is 30 to 
40 per cent short of last year. Corn $1.10, 
oats 75 cents, cream 40 cents, hens, 18 
cents, eggs 20 cents, hogs $8.25 to $9.25. 
A good many Andrew County people will 
spend next week in Kansas City.—J. W. 
Griggs. 

Central—Pettis County, June 8—1.75 
inches of rain today puts a smile on corn 
growers’ faces. Corn fields are very 
clean of weeds and grass. With normal 
precipitation until July there will be some 
meadows and oats, but both short.—W. L. 
Wade. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, June 
4—We are having a cold, dry spring, but 
the ground has been in fine shape and 
most of corn has been worked over and is 
/ in good. shape. Most all corn is a good 
stand. Oats are late and need rain. Not 
much fruit. Gardens are good, but late 
hay crop will be short. Alli livestock 
doing well. Corn $1.00, oats 70 cents, eggs 
23 cents, hens 18 cents, wool 43 cents, 
hogs $9.60.—A. A. Graves. 


NEBRASKA. 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, June 8 
—A three days slow rain has helped the 
pastures and grain wonderfully. Wheat 
is all headed, oats are heading. Corn is 
generally very good stand although a few 
had to replant on account of cut worms 
and poor seed. Pastures have been back- 
ward all season. Quite a few deaths of 
cattle and sheep from bloating on sweét 
clover pastures. One man reports two 
sows and sixteen calves. Others pasture 
it all the time and report no losses. Quite 
a few pastures of brome grass being 
sown. They have an especially hardy, 
prolific strain of brome grass that they 
are raising in Washington County, Kan., 
that is being sown in this county.— 
Charles M. Turner. 

Central—Custer County, June 2—Rains 
coming regular. Pastures good. Corn 
cultivating begun. Sweet clover is ready 
| to cut. It will be a good crop. Alfalfa 
making a good growth. Help is scarce on 
the farm. Rains have been hard on little 
chickens, especially incubator chicks. 
Wheat and oats looking fine. School is 
out and all are busy. Politics offer no 
element of enthusiasm to the farmer.— 
H. R. H. Williams. 


KANSAS. 





Northern—Smith County, June 4—We 
had a glorious rain first four days of 


and looking fine. Wheat, oats and past-. 





June. Wheat all headed out and this 
moisture will fill it. Pastures very good 
and all stock doing well. Some surplus 
of farm help at present. Corn all worked 
the first time and a good stand. Wheat 
$1.35, corn 85 cents, kaffir 75 cents, cream 
40 cents, eggs 23 cents.—Harry Saunders. 
_ Eastern—Linn County, June 5—We 
have had nice weather for crops in gen- 
eral this spring and the ground never 
worked better until the night of May 30 
when we got one and a half inch rain, 
on May 31 one inch and the last two days 
about one inch. The temperature has 
been below normal, but crops are grow- 


-ing great. Oats are short on account of 


no moisture. Corn is generally good stand 
but some replanted.—E. E. Perrigo. 
Southeastern—Lincoln County, June 1— 
Most everyone going through corn, some 
the second time. Corn good stand here. 
Some localities thin, due to poor seed, 
damage by worms and that planted in 
dry, cloddy spring plowing. Rains have 
been mostly local. A good general soaker 
is needed badly. Most small grain good. 
Alfalfa and sweet clover making rank 


growth. Pig crop fair. Not much old 
grain to market. Cold for a week.—A. J. 
Huckfeldt. 


INDIANA. 


Eastern—Randolph County, June 8—We 
have had lots of rain here this week, 
most we have had for several weeks. Lots 
of cool weather here the past three weeks. 
Corn is looking pretty good here, most 
farmers have very good stands this year. 
Oats is stretching up since the showers. 
Wheat is heading out, but not much left 
around here, winter killed so much this 
year. Lots of white top in the hay fields. 
Quite a bit of new paved roads being 
built here.—Noel E. Rickett. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














Farm service program from WLS for 
this week will offer a group of talks 
sponsored by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce on the economical use 
of lumber. 

Did you know that KOIL has a club 
whose purpose is to provide homes for 
friendless dogs? John and Ned, the Mona- 
Motor Oil Twins, have organized a. ““Puppy 
Club,” especially for the juvenile listen- 
ers, which started June 3. The club will 
meet every night at 9 o’clock and every 
dog! lover is eligible for membership. Each 
week John and Ned will give away a dog 
and a handsome dog collar. The first dog 
will go to the child who guesses nearest 
the combined weight of the Twins, and 
the first dog collar to the one who sends 
in the best snapshot of himself and his 
dog. 

WOW is another midwest radio station 
that is broadcasting the political conven- 
tions at Kansas City and Houston, Tex. 
Those who enjoy talks over the radio will 
certainly have the opportunity of hearing 
plenty of them during the next week or 
two. 

The Biblical drama this evening, Sun- 
day, was. very\disappointing. ‘The mod- 
ern language and slang gave it a cheap 
effect and was not at all pleasing to the 





ear. The title was “The-Come Back.’ 
Biblical dramas should be more dignified. 

How many of you have seen the animal 
zoo at KFNF, Shenandoah? Mr. Field 
announced the other day that they even 
had a horned toad: A stuffed one. Per- 
haps before long some kind listener will 
present Mr. Field with a real live horned 
toad. 

WEBC, Superior, Wis., promises Presi- 
dent Coolidge good radio reception: during 
his vacation in that state. This station 
is boosting for more power and asks for 
an increase from 250 to 1,000 watts for 
evening broadcasting. The president may 
be expected to be an interested listener 
during the political conventions. 

David Lawrence, famed Washington 
political correspondent, with Frederic 
William Wile, another veteran Washing- 
ton correspondent, have been appointed ta 
the reportorial staff of the network to 
cover the eonvention and are assisting 
Graham McNamee and Marley Sherris, 
network announcers. More than 10,000 
miles of special wires have been set up 
for both conventions. 

Judge E. O. Sykes and Sam Pickard, 
radio commissioners, visited Des Moines 
and Lincoln, Neb., this week.. Fhe com- 
missioners adopted a very “hard boiled” 
attitude and said that only twelve Iowa 
stations would be licensed to continue 
broadcasting. ‘The commissioners also 
said that Iowa stations and Nebraska 
stations had better get together and form 
consolidations. No broadcasting station 
feels like giving up part of its time” so 
what will happen is that the commission 
will have to tell the broadcasters what 
they must do. 

‘(Radiophone has asked Mrs. Fischer of 
KFNF to have her talks on flowers pub- 
lished. There are a great number of 
flower lovers who would like to have 
those talks to refer to now and then. If 
Mrs. Fischer reads this, the writer hopes 
she will take notice and publish a month- 
ly booklet. 

KMA Gypsies are more than holding 
their own—they are coilecting a wide 
circle of admirers. 

The best thing the listeners cam do now 
is just to tune in the stations he or she 
wants and let the rest of the world go by. 
There is, and will be, plenty of good radio 
left. Radiophone is now listening to 
KFAB, Lincoln, Neb., and that station is 
sending out music that is good enough 
for anybody. 

By the way, Radiophone went fishing} 
last week and caught eight pike about 
two and a half to three pounds each, sev=- 
eral bass which had to be put back into 
the lake, and also had a portable set with 
which he entertained the fishermen on 
the dock at Clear Lake. 

Don’t worry about radio. Turn on your 
set whenever you feel like doing so and 
you will find plenty to listen to. Radio- 
phone signs off—to tune in KMA for the 
morning concert. 


A PUZZLE 


Little Elizabeth and her mother were 
having luncheon together, and the mother, 
who always tried to impress facts upon 
her young daughter, said: ‘These little 
sardines, Elizabeth, are sometimes eaten 
by larger fish.” 

Elizabeth gazed at the sardines in won- 
der, and then asked: “But, mother, how 
do the large fish get the cans open?” 








big, roomy 





ordinary trunk! 


stery and seat springs. 
family. 
A beauty! 


rattle-proof. Built-in tire carrier 


Now you can carry 
aREALload! 


Your big, bulky packages—cans of 
milk or cream, sacks of feed, potatoes- 
or flour; machinery and parts, large 
orders of groceries, suit cases—in fact 
400 pounds of luggage—all go in the 


It holds about three times as much as an 
Gives you 7% to 8% square 
feet of extra room. Even when closed it has 
nearly five cubic feet of weather-tight space. 
Saves inside of car from damage to uphol- 
Makes more room for 


All steel, handsomely finished in 
Duco colors, nickel trimmed. Noiseless, solid, 


























COUPON 








included. Tire is easily removed, 
whether carrier is open or 
closed. Takes standard bumper- 
ettes. Easily attached. Bolts 
right on to frame of car. No 
holes to drill. Fits all cars. 

Every car needs this great 
convenience. Mail the coupon 
for details. 








Kari-Keen Mfg. Co., 529 Plymouth St. 
Sioux City, la. — : 
Please send me details about the Kari- 
Keen Karrier and nearest dealer’s name. 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 
































No. Words No. Insertions 

1 2 3 4 

2D ..cccceecceeeee {$1.60 [$3.20 |$4.80 $6.40 
BL; n0snvunbeseveceth eae 1 Sale bas 1 Bae 
. Seeeere ere sk Pee get Bes! 
BB ccvcccccccccsce| Wee 1 308 | 5.58 | 7.38 
2h. cccccccwvecvecs| 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
BE ce ceecccccesess| 2:00 | 4.00 | 6:00 | 8.00 
26 wcccwveceveceves| 2.08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
BZ nw ccvcccccccccce| S18 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
OD yn avanee eeeneee 24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 83.96 
BS... cee eeeoeeeee| 2.82 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 


type or print your advertisement. 


FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK POULTRY 
1OWA GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS LEGHORNS id 
AT PuEeic Aettion—Saterany, June 23, | CHOICH Guernsey and Holstein heiter | RHDUCED prices on our Wonder Layer 


a : o’clock, my guaranteed 
quality farm in Winneshiek county, north- 
east part of Iowa; full set of farm ma- 
chinery; prosperous growing crops, and 
the most liberal farm terms known go 


with farm. Write for sale bill and full 
particulars. J. G. Birdsell, Owner, Route 
2, Ossian, Iowa. 





MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA State foreclosed Farms— 

Lists of foreclosed farms for sale by 
the state of Minnesota are now available. 
Mention county you are interested i 
when writing. partment of Rural 
Credit, 610 Hamm Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 








RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 

corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
aH cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
ldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially broilers. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont 
Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
ONE pure-blood Police male pup, wolf 
gray, $10; also half Police half Collie 
pups, wolf gray, parents pure-blood, real 
farm a watch dogs; males, $7.50; fe- 
maies, $5. Fred C. Schwieger, Dows, Ia. 
FOR SALE—High grade English Shep- 
herd pups from real heel driving par- 
ents; prices reasonable. Gerhard Wolter, 
Hamburg, Minn. 
SCOTCH Collie pups; heel driving strain; 
prices very reasonable. Write for re- 
duced rates. Order from this ad. James 
Farreil, Bellevue, Iowa. 
FOR SALH—Purebred Collie puppies, sa- 
ble and white markings, from imported 
































parentage; males, $8; females, $5; satis- 
faction guaranteed. EK. L. Lally, Vail, Ia. 
FOXES 





WHEN you have red fox cubs for sale, 
communicate with Alex Woolstencroft, 
Sibley, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


IN THE San Joaquin Valley of California 

general farmine is a paying business, 
feeding millions of peor in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
@oors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
‘but offers a free service in helping you 
et ritht location. Write for illustrated 

an Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paver—“The rth’’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 














200 ACRBS in the park region, central 
Minnesota; good soil, good water. For 
information, write owner, Ole Herbransen, 
Evansville, Minn. 
WASHINGTON 
QUIT paying rent on high-priced land; 
own a home in a wonderful climate; 
diversified farming, fruit, real place to 
live. Write for free booklet. Reference, 
First National Bank. Colville Land Co., 
Colville, Wash. 
WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LAND Opening—New 75-mile branch to 
be built this year in Montana, opens 
1,500,000 acres good farm land. ‘Profitable 
for wheat, cattle, sheep, hogs. Send for 
free new line book, also free books on 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Idaho, Wash- 
ington or Oregon. Special low homeseek- 
ers’ rates. . Leedy, Dept. 607, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


FORECLOSED farms at cost, for sale by 
bank. Write, John S. Sorensen, 50 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Iil. 


HELP WANTED 
MANAGER WANTED 


WANTED—A working manager for a 

farm in southern Maryland; must be 
competent, industrious and of good hab- 
its; fine opportunity for right man. Box 
“Y,” care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

HELP WANTED—NURSES 

NURSES—An unusual opportunity for 

girls of good Christian character, be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35, to enter a 
Class “A” hospital as student _ nurses. 
Must be physically fit and furnish satis- 
factory references. At least two years 
high school required. Maintenance and 
financial remuneration during course. Ad- 
dress, Superintendent of Nurses, Wash- 
ington Park Community Hospital, 438 E. 
Sixtieth, Chicago, Ml. 


LIVESTOCK 
a FEEDERS 

STOCKERS and feeders; Hereford steer 

calves, yearlings, two-year-olds; sorted 
in even sizes; most all dehorned; some 
T. B. tested cows, heifer calves and year- 
lings; also one good Hereford bull, one 
year old. V. W. Channell, Douds, Iowa. 





















































calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped ¢. O. D. w 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS _.. 
TWO purebred Holstein yearling bulls, 
ready for service; dams have associa- 
tion records 383 and 335 pounds butterfat; 
rice, $125, f. o. b. Lisbon. Gale Frink, 
isbon, Iowa. 











ss JERSEYS 

FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 

high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Registered Jersey bull calf, 
_ seven months old; Noble-Raleigh breed- 
ing; a good one. Chas. C. Stotts, Jeffer- 
son, lowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“KILWEED” kills Canada thistles and 
all other: noxious weeds. Positively 
guaranteed to exterminate such pests. 
Easily applied. Send one dollar for 
trial package. Manufactured by National 
—o o., Box 92, Wilton Junction, 
owa. 

















AUCTION COLLEGE 
FREE—Five auction lessons; postal will 
bring yours. . 200 auction sayings, $1. 
Twenty-third summer term opens August 
6; tuition, $100. American Auction Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Mo. 
FARM MACHINERY 
NEW Twin City all steel thresher, used 
only seventeen days, . 28x48, Timken 
bearings, complete with belts, requires 20 
horse power. Margaret E. Pearson, 1924 
Evelyn St., Perry, Iowa. 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 














price—only $25 with bundle-tying at-: 


tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
FARMALL tractor mower, complete with 
two blades; used one season; price, $40. 
E. T. Leavitt, Clarksville, Iowa. 
THRESHING outfit complete, nearly new, 
20-horse steamer, 32x56 separator; wiil 
sell or trade for sheep. Lester Collis, New 
London, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Portable saw mill. 
T. Ponsness, Badger, Iowa. 
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Tancred hite Leghorns, imported qj: 
rect; eggs, $5; chicks, $10.50. We want 
you to get started with this wonderty 
stock, so on every order for 100 or 
we will include enough chicks from nop: 
related “AA” pen so you can have y 
cockerels. Prices on six weeks cock 
pullets, yearling hens and cocks on xm 
quest. Campbell’s Breeding Farm, Stray. 
berry Point, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


IOWA Hatchery standard  accrediteg 

chicks, hatched under the persona] gy. 
petvision of Professor King, one of th 
pieneer hatcherymen of Iowa, from finest 
breeding flocks. My Iowa Standard Ae. 
credited Chix are a profitable late season 
investment at these attractive prices, 
have large hatches all thru June to July 
21st. Prices, June_and July: Barreg 
Rocks, S. C. Reds, White Rocks, $1 
per 500; R. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons 

ite Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $j 

—$54 per 500; White Leghorns, Barron 
strain, $8.50—43 per 500; White Leghorns, 
Kerlin strain, from stock of 200-280 egg 
records, $11—$54 per 500; Buff Leghorns 
$9—$44 per 500; Silver Wyandottes, $i1— 
$54 per 500; Light Brahmas, $14—$68 per © 
500; Jersey Black Giants, $16; White Mj. 
norcas, $13; heavy assorted, $8.50. Pla 
orders now for any date you wish till July 
21st. $1 books order. Balance C. 0, D, 
with shipping charges. Address, Prof, 
King’s Iowa Chick Hatchery, Box 53% 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


SUPERIOR bred baby chicks as low as 

10 cents. These prices are made poy 
sible by my co-operative saving plan, un- 
der which I sell big, healthy Iowa accred- 
ited baby chicks with ten-day live guar. 
antee. Write me and find out about this 
new plan before you buy. H. F. Good- 
win, Laporte City Hatchery, Laporte City, 
Iowa, Box a 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BUY your Grimm alfalfa direct from the 

introducer. Lyman’s genuine Grimm 
bears three to four crops yearly. Leafier 
and higher in feeding value than other 
varieties. All seed scarified, necessitating 
less per acre. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, 
Excelsior, Minn. 























PHOTO DEVELOPING 
ROLL developed and seven prints, one 
print hand colored,. 25 cents. Pasco 
Photo Laboratories, Dept. O, 2921 Nicollet 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 





FROST proof cabbage plants, all varie- 

ties; tomato plants; Prize Taker and 
Bermuda onion plants; cabbage ani 
onions, $1 thousand; tomato plants, $? 
thousand. Plants are stocky. Coleman 
Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 








YELLOW Jersey, Nancy Hall, Red Ber- 

muda yam plants; 100, 60 cents; 200, $1; 
500, $2.25; 1,000,- $4; postpaid; healthy 
plants; prompt shipment. Fred Wiseman, 





POULTRY 


ANCONAS 


SINGLE Comb Ancona chicks from stock 
direct from Sheppard’s pens, $9 per hun- 
dred, $85 per thousand. Mark Shaw, Kel- 














logge, lowa. 
MINORCAS ° 
= c. WHITE Minorcas »bred for heavy 
laying and standard type; chicks, $12 


| hundred. Campbell’s Breeding Farm, 
rawberry Point, Iowa. 





Macomb, Mlinois, 
HARDY alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; 
sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 
pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
SEND no money. C. O. D. frost prin 
1,000, $1.00. 





cabbage and onion plants. All vari 
Quick shipment. 500, iC; 
Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


SEED CORN 


EARLY seed corn for June planting; ® 
and 80-day varieties; price, $3.50. Origer 
& Son, Stuart, Iowa. 
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Steady Power 


CITY Dealer. 





Minneapolis Denver Des Moines 


2 Sizes, 17-28 and 27-44—TRAC 


A TWIN CITY “Team of Steel” is an insurance policy that pays big dividends; it insures that grain will be saved from 
=f dividends in the form of clean grain and high grades. 


damage through threshing delays and 
Tractors and Threshers by writing for catalogs or calling at the nearest TWIN 


exclusive features built into T 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL AND MACHINERY COMPANY 
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(Continued from page 16) 


Joad and plod back. In America we 
surface our black dirt roads with gravel. 
Africa they cover their trails with 
 plack dirt. And then, instead of ironing 

a ] surface smooth with graders, rollers 
millions of rubber tires, the hard 
lumps on the African roads are 

stamped harder, but just as lumpy, 
py the camels, the cattle and the natives. 
Y ps some pagan god, some desert 
, heard Jim’s complaint against 
» the surfaced road—and shoved us off into 
“Yhe sand. At any rate, voila! the road 
' ended, and all that remained for us was 
narrow camel path that wound about 

; among the trees and fallen logs and the 
- put-up surface of a cuvette and then led 






















a . * 
wna, yp to a sand dune on the other side. Jim 
Lay “yad his wish. And then he wished he 
rted qi. Mp Me 

ne Want jay in low gear we struggled along, 
T ae : ue picking our way thru the cuvettes 
Mm non. or pushing our way thru the heavy sand 
ve your @ pills between. Now a cuvette and now a 
cKerels, ame, but always in low gear—and high 
On te MF audgeon. It was hard on the motors and 
Stray. +ye morale, and we stopped occasionally. 
ed, to cool the whole expedition. 

Finally we found a road camp—and two 
ee, miles of surfaced road again. Only two 
crediteg miles. Just enough to remind Jim of his 
mal sy. original curse upon the made road when 

of the he had shot the albatross. The black 
n fine “chef de travaille’ of this construction 
= Ac. camp, a Senegalese soldier who could 
icon ak French faster than Jim and I to- 
to July gether could understand him, told us we 
Barreg | would find a French officer in his camp 
$10—$49 four miles farther on. We had at least 
ingtons, two hours of daylight left. But four miles 
te8, sll over those roads would take a long time— 
he and it turned out to be nearer fifteen. 
280 est Dusk found us at the foot of an impos- 
ghorns, sible hill with an impossible trail knee 
8, $11— deep in impossible sand leading straight 
$68 i ever the top. We learned later to take 
ite Mi: J these hills on a slant, driving back and 
ange forth across the sides_ like a zigzagging 
. D. mountain railroad, gaining just a little 
, Prof, elevation each trip across and thus hair- 
OX 533, pinning our way to the top. We learned 
a lot of other sand trekking tricks too, 
ae put all we knew at that time was to re- 
ee: hey connoiter on foot to find the lowest part 
= ae of the hill with the longest slope leading 
accred- up—and then try and make it. 
> guar. We took out all the baggage and car- 
ut this ried it to the top of the hill on our heads. 
Good. About six trips for each of us, it took— 
'e City, or at least that many for me—dragging 
aime our feet in the deep, loose sand and car- 
‘OCK rying a fifty-pound box of motoreycle 
Bhi: parts, or motion picture film, or a case of 
om the gasoline. Then, with as much of a run- 
Grimm ning start as we could get and both of us 
Leafier pushing on one bike, we got about half 
other way up. And that was all. 
ae We brought down our bed roll from the 
bc. top of the hill and spread out on the 
sand ahead of the bike our canvas tar- 
Be paulin, our two cotten blankets, and the 
> end two woolen double blankets we’d bought 
its, $2 from the Tuaregs—about fifty feet of car- 
yleman peted runway altogether. Two shifts of 
this—for each motorcycle—and the expe- 
1 Ber- dition was at the top. 


And then we learned another lesson. 
All of our bedding was so matted with 


eee: sand burrs, that it was a hopeless job 
—— even to attempt to pick them out. Our 
—_ bare legs and shorts were bad enough, 
\ctory. but one has a different feeling toward his 

: anatomy and so we worked until nearly 
“proof midnight pulling out sand burrs. Might 
-ieties, as well sit up anyway for we’d no bed- 
$1.00. ding to sleep on, just the sand in the road. 


No more spreading of blankets for trac- 


el tion in the sand. 
subi Next morning we held a council of war. 
ng; 70 Our speedometer showed we'd traveled 


nine miles from the Senagalese foreman 
and his gang. We must have missed the 
Frenchman’s camp. It was eighty-eight 
miles to Maine Soroa and a ‘‘made’’ road 
for only the last thirty miles. Our mo- 
cles were too heavily loaded to pull 
that far. We had made only twen- 
ty-seven miles the day before and the 
Poy was getting worse all the time. 

fe’'d have to load our baggage on camels 
Or donkeys or oxen or the heads of men 
Some other beasts of burden and have 
ned for the next fifty-eight miles, at 


_ With a quart canteen of water and a 
ketful of dates I started to walk the 
miles back to the road camp, while 
Stayed to guard the outfit and strip 
nN the side cars and motorcycles to 
kind of irreducible minimum in 
Weight. I finished the water and the 
@ates before I finished my three-hour 
but when I reached the camp one 
ft the wives of the courteous. black 
ef” gave me a huge bowl of rice and 
t.and a calabash full of milk. I was 
ungry that I didn’t notice whether it 
a ed as badly as it smelled or not. 
In my best Senagalese I told the mili- 
ty chef that we warited six donkeys or 
as many men to carry our baggage 
the Frenchman’s camp—and things be- 
to happen. Before T’d eaten enough 
that I knew—for sure—that the meat 
‘Tice tasted as badly as it smelled 
r all, the African Expedition for the 
of American Motorcyclists was or- 
zed and under way. 
fen donkeys with pack saddles on 
backs and ten head carriers with 
on their backs were marshalled 
ection and sent off to the “grand” 
A prancing Arabian horse with a 
like an overstuffed fireside arm 























” 





chair was led up for me to ride. A mount- 
ed guard of honor, with short cavalry car- 
bines about their shoulders fell in behind 
the chef and me and we rode bravely 
to the rescue. 

When we reached the grand dune Jim 
and one motorcycle were gone but a bul- 
let-browed black guarding the baggage 
and the other machine handed me a note: 

“Have gone to lunch with the French- 
man. Be back soon with baggage trans- 
port. Will think of you while I eat—for 
I know you'll be thinking of, 

Your partner, Jim.” 

We loaded the baggage on our donkey 
detachment, I descended from horse to 
motoreyele, and the expedition was mov- 
ing again. On the top of the next hill we 
met Jim, on horseback, with a full- 
bearded French sergeant, three lumbering 
oxen, and a battery of personal hostlers 
and camp followers almost as large as 
my own little army. The black-bearded 
Frenchman had found Jim there on the 
dune after I had left, and they had gone 
back to his camp for oxen and a meal. 

By the time we all reached the French- 
man’s camp that evening it was too late 
to go any farther. We placed a night 
guard over our motorcycles, chartered 
three pack oxen to start early in the 
morning for Maine Soroa with our bag- 
gage, and gave our sand burr matted 
blankets to.a corps of villagers. “If you 
take the sand burrs out of the woolen 
blankets, we give you the cotton ones,” 
we promised. And I think they worked 
all night. We gave the Senegal chef the 
equivalent of about a half dollar for all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
we had used that day and everyone. was 
satisfied—even the donkeys, I believe, for 
they had had it easier than carrying dirt 
all day. 

Our “miracle day’ dash into Maine 
Soroa will be described next week. 





The Fort Dodge Protest 
(Continued from page 6) 


the seating of southern delegates. Real 
Republicans will not vote for Hoover, the 
arch enemy of agriculture—and the crowd 
cheered. He referred to the Vare, oii- 
stained machine, and they cheered again. 
He mentioned Lowden, and the cheering 
was louder than ever. 

H. C. Olsen, of Humboldt county, said: 
“We must not ask—we must demand. I 
would rather vote for a man with horns 
on than Coolidge or Hoover.” 

Perry C. Holdoegel, of Calhoun county, 
paid a strong tribute to Lowden. 

Lund, a delegate from Kansas City, 
said: ‘I will never vote for Coolidge or 
Hoover.” 

Barney Allen, of Pocahontas,. reported 
resolutions which were adopted unani- 
mously. They called attention to the 1924 
Republican pledge ‘“‘to take whatever steps 
are necessary to bring about a balanced 
condition between agriculture, industry 
and labor.” They dwelt on the arrogant 
violation of that pledge by the Coolidge- 
Hoover regime. They declared that the 
Republican party could regain the confi- 
dence of the middle-west only by repud- 
iating Coolidge and Hoover leadership. 
They elaborated on the idea that the Re- 
publican party must have an agricultural 
plank which is more than a scrap of 
paper, and that in addition a man must 
be nominated for president whose char- 
acter is such that we know he will carry 
out the agricultural pledge in good faith. 
Inasmuch as these sentiments had been 
voiced by a dozen speakers, the resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted and en- 
trusted to Dickinson and Lund to bring 
before the Republican convention. 

In what talks I had with farmers, I 
found them more neaNy on their toes po- 
litically than I had expected. Many of 
them hate the thought of voting for Smith 
and perhaps half the Republican farmers 
will stay home rather than do that. One- 


-half of those who do vote will vote for 
A few. 


Smith if Hoover is nominated. 
claimed, however, that the farmer resent- 
ment in June against the Republican 
party always dies away and that by No- 


vember they are ready to vote regular, 


no matter how they have been kicked in 
the face. These skeptics say that habit 
and political machinery oiled by money 
are all powerful, and that the farmer will 
always vote Republican, no matter what 
his economic interests may be. The next 
six months will tell the story. 





BIG FOUR FARMS 


The Big Four Farms, located at Brook- 
Iyn, Iowa, are developing an outstanding 
let of Hampshire spring pigs, and are also 
fitting the usual line of show animals. 
They have enough fall pigs of show cali- 
ber that they could outfit two breeders 
with young herds. They could be mated 
to not only make a desirable start in 
Hampshires, but should win the major 
part of their price back in premiums. If 
you_are interested in Hampshires, drop 
them a line.—Advertising Notice. 





McKEE’S DUROCS 

McKee Bros., of Creston, Iowa, have 
one of the most even bunches of spring 
pigs we have seen. Golden Gleam has 
proved himself a sire worthy to mate on 
the wonderful sow herd maintained by 
this firm. One of the good offerings of 
the year will be sold here. They are of- 
fering some very good sows mated to 
Golden Gleam at the nresent time. A lit- 
ter farrowed by their outstanding: show 
gilt of the past year will furnish compe- 
LS age for the fastest.—Advertising No- 
tice. 4 











LIVESTOCK .SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa. 

















Field Notes 


EARL HARRINGTON’S POLANDS ° 
Mr. Harrington, of Vail, Iowa, has the 
best son of Night Hawk that we have ever 
seen, and he has sired a wonderful bunch 
of spring pigs. Earl is a good herdsman, 
and we expect to see a good offering here 
this fall.—Advertising Notice. 
ANDERSON’S POLANDS 
Arch T. Anderson, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
showed a thrifty bunch of spring pigs 
sired by Supreme Knight, that were ex- 
tremely uniform. They will have one of 
the good offerings this fall. Supreme 
Knight is again being fitted for the shows. 
—Advertising Notice. 
FELDMAN’S POLANDS 


J. J. Feldman, of Breda, Iowa, is work- 
ing toward an ideal in Poland Chinas that 
will make his herd one of the popular 
fountain heads of economical producing 
Polands in the future. He has an out- 
standing boar and is carrying on some 
eonstructive breeding operations, as evi- 
denced by his spring pig crop.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

GOLDENROD STOCK FARM 


Goldenrod Stock Farm, Davenport, Iowa, ° 


extensive breeders of Tamworths, have 
about 185 head at this time. Some spring 
pigs weigh 100 pounds at the present 
time. They are pricing thirty-five bred 
gilts, sows and open gilts at $25 and up. 
Mr. Eckermann, the proprietor, will be 
glad to answer any inquiries as to his 
herd.—Advertising Notice. 


LARSON’S HAMPSHIRES 


Andrew Larson, of Macksburg,; Iowa, is 
offering a senior yearling boar for sale 
that should be placed in the state shows. 
He is the big, rugged kind, smooth and 
sound. Anyone needing a herd and show 
boar should ret in touch with Mr. Larson 
at once. We saw many fine spring pigs 
here that will be ready for the fall trade. 
—Advertising Notice. 

LEONARD’S POLANDS 


Sol Leonard, veteran breeder and show- 
man, of St. Joseph, Mo., is developing 
an offering from his new boars, having 
sold the old Knight boar to Dr. Mosby. 
The new boars are of Disher’s Giant and 
Night Hawk breeding. Sol is also retain- 
ing a boar sired by Knight; this is one of 
his best sons. 
outstanding pigs here, carrying a radical 
outcross of bloodlines for many breeders. 
—Advertising Notice. 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Wm. O. Notz, located at Creston, Iowa, 
has developed one of the good Spotted 
Poland herds of the breed. His offering 
is a profitable type for breeder and feed- 
er, as evidenced bw his good sales the past 
season. His Paramount boar has sired 
some outstanding pigs, and no doubt they 
will be in evidenee at the southern Iowa 
fairs this fall—Advertising Notice. 


OXLEY’S HAMPSHIRES 


Oxley & Son, of Iowa City, Iowa, have 
been breeders and promoters of Hamp- 
shires for several years, and have the past 
few years been heavy winners at the lowa 
State Fair and the National. Their new 
boar, Bud Prospect, National junior cham- 
pion, will probably be shown again this 
year, and will show them all a fast race. 
He has sired a fine lot of spring pigs, and 
while the firm is not planning on a sale, 
they will have some outstaading boars 
and gilts for the fall trade.—Advertising 


Notice. 
CRAWFORDS’ SPOTS 


Dr. Crawford & Sons’ of Earlham, Iowa, 
breeders and showmen.of Spotted Polands, 
have about 160 spring pigs that are show- 
ing’ every promise of making two of the 
best offerings that the Crawfords “have 
ever sold. Playmate, their new herd boar, 
has proved a good addition to the herd, 
and is himself fitting into an outstand- 
ing junior yearling. You will see this 
firm at the fairs. They have a few sows 
to sell, bred for early September farrow. 
A trio of fat barrows were recently sold 
to the college at Ames to fit for the In- 
ternational.—Advertising Notice. 





PROFITS FROM LIVESTOCK BREED- 
ING—PUREBRED AND OTHER- 
WISE ; 


By A. Rambler 


If tomorrow brings a four inch rain in 
the short span of two hours, we know 
the South creek fence has been washed 
out without going down to see. The cor- 
relation of rain and high water has un- 
consciously established itself in our mind 
to an extent that we accept it without 
argument. Were we scientifically bent, 
we might place a pan in the yard and by 
measuring the rainfall after every rain, 
tell just how many inches this little 
creek had raised and tell you at what 


There will be a group of. 





hour it would reach its highest level. 
Anyway we have a lot of respeet for this 
word “correlation.” It is often shadowed 
by 2 lot of algebraic terms or other 
shrouds of higher learning, but after 
being stripped it is just a common noun. 


What we want to say is that Professors 
Evvard, Snel, Culbertson and Snedecor 
have found a correlation between the 
daily gains of hegs and their feed require- 
ments. A check was made on 2,833 pigs 
that were full fed on a good ration with 
the results that pigs weighing forty-five 


| pounds and gaining one-half pound per 


day took 493 pounds of feed per 100 
pounds gain, while those of the same 
weight gaining one and one-half pounds 
per day took 381 pounds of feed per 100 
pounds gain or a difference of 121 pound 
of feed. They have formulated a rather 
complete table on weights and daily gains 
showing the feed requirements in each 
case. It confirms what we thought we 
knew by experience, but we did not real- 
ize the differenee in feed requiremerits 
between the slow gaining animal and the 
rapid gaining one was so great. Pick 
your brood sows, other thing's being equal, 
from the fastest gaining litters. 


If there is doubt in your mind as to 
the ability of cross breds to gain 
economically, mate a Poland China or 
Duroe sow to two boars, one of her own 
breed and one of the breed other than 
the sow (only a few minutes can elapse 
between these operations). Deo this -for 
two or three seasons and compare your 
weightS. on the cross breds and pure 
bloods at time of marketing, provided, 
of course, that they are marketed at the 
Same time each season. 


The Lang Brothers at Brooklyn, Ia., 
are carefully breeding and assembling an 
Ayrshire herd. Considering the demands 
they are making, in that every pedigree 
show a high production record and the 
animals be of uniform type, they should 
have one of the outstanding herds of the 
central west. Ayrshires have brought 
their breed im the limelight recently by 
advertising and selling milk of a certain 
high test. 


Yes, we think there is virtue iti cross 
breds, but we are not willing to admit 
that there is anything to be gained in 
mixed breeds. We reserve the right to 
think there is much to be lost in not 
maintaining your sires and dams as pure- 
bloods until as much proof has been pro- 
duced to show it profitable as has been 
done with cross breds. 


Entries in the Iowa Pig Crop contest 
include a substantial lot of breeders and 
farmers. This is one of the best checks 
that can be made on your herd as to 
gains and the cost. Swine breeders, pure 
blood and otherwise could materially raise 
the standard of their herd by entering 
this contest. Familiarize your self with 
this contest and arrange to nominate 
your herd for next spring. We hope to 
tell you how many of this year’s entrants 
are feeding and their results. There 
should be many helpful suggestions for 
every feeder of swine. ’ 


WANTED 


Places on livestock farms for Animal Husbardry 
students. Jobs which offer show circuit experience 
preferred. Available from June 15 to September 20. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State Gellege 
Ames, iowa 








HOLSTEINS 


EVERAL splendid y Holstein 
S Bulls for sale sired by King Pierertje Piebe De 
Kol. - He has a record of 1200, lbs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and bis nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 
8to8 mos. ofage. Ea. . Ia. 


-HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Bred Sows 


We are offering a few bred sows that will prove 
Profitable investments. Write us your needs. 


Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, iowa 


HAMPSHIRE 1#!! boars and spring yeari- 


ings, weighing 150to 300 Ibs., ¢30 
to $40; also two larger boars and ten bred gilts. Will 
ship C. O. D. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa. 
Rees Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 

nice fall gilts. E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH bred gts and sows ana 
2 
pick from are sure to please. 725 = up, 
Gelden Red Steck Farm 

BR. B. No. 1, Bex 111, Davenport, lowa 
WORTH BRED GILTS will farrow in 
September—at a year dld—240 Ibs. and more, 


double treated. Can fill orders for groups of spring 
pigs. J.J. NEWLIN, Grimes, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Some choice fall boars and gilts sired by 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


Write us your needs. 
McHEE BEOSB., Creston, lowa 


HORSES 
Registered Percherons 422357" 
blacks and greys, ton and heavier, 
each. Younger stallions lower 
be iP a foal by side and bred 
CHANDLER, R.7 CHARITON, iowa. 
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OCCO 
MINERAL 
COMPOUND 
is not a Simple 
Mineral Mixture. 
OCCO is a Com- 
pound of Purest 
Mineral and Con- 
ditioning Ingre- 
dients. 














WORM 
YOUR PIGS! 


After your pigs are six 
weeks old, they should 
be WORMED. Al- 
though their quarters 
and pens are sanitary, 
you should not take a 
chance, You can’tafford 
to risk it. 

OCCO 
Liquid Worm 
Expeller 
Gets the worms because 
it contains oil of cheno- 
podiums Use itand you'll 

ow you've doneathor- 
ough job of worming. 


FREE SERVICE 
OCCO service men will 
help ‘worm your 
free. Call your. eed 

man or write us. 














Mineral Compound 
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MINERAL COMPOUND 
- FOR HOGS / 


THEY 
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4 Here is the answer to the question: “Do 
4 my hogs need Minerals when on Pasture?” 
ZA, YES @ By all means feed OCCO Mineral Compound clear 
Z through the summer! You get your best results 


: SIR 
from the minerals in the summer time because your hogs absorb Vitamin 


ee —ZAA 
SSS ae “D” from the sun’s rays. This Vitamin “D” helps them” assimilate the 


calcium, phosphorus and other bone building minerals contained in OCCO. 


PAYS You Best to Feed OCCO Now 


These next three months are the most important period of your pigs’ growth for they must build 
large bone frames with plenty of “stretch” for later fattening. When on pasture and in the suns 
rays this summer they will get the most good out of OCCO Mineral Compound. Keep it before 


them in several self-feeders continually. 
OCCO Is the Quality MINERAL 
CO in the 100 per cent quality and purity of 


No other Mineral feed, so far as we know, compares with 
its ingredients. This high quality means that you get 100 Ibs. of pure minerals and conditioning ingredi- 
ents in every bag and in such form that they are easily taken up and made use of by the hog’s system. 


You Cannot Afford to Feed Anything but the BEST This Year 
This year of all years, the farmer must be extremely careful as to what he feeds his hogs. 
mineral feed that has been tried and proved; and don't be fooled by substitutes. 
You can order OCCO Mineral Compound from our reliable local representative who lives near you and who can be 
depended upon to help you make a good hog profit this year with OCCO. : He will be glad to serve you whether its a 
job of worming, or any other job that he can help you with to keep your hogs healthy and growing. 
If you know his address call-him up, or write us for his name, today 


OELWEIN CHEMICAL CO., OELWEIN, IOWA 


There is no substitute for 












Pigs on pasture need Minerals because even the 
best green pasture does not contain near enough, 





























Buy ' only the 





Be Sure } 
You Get | 
the 
Genuine 
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